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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily. means keep- 

on 
traffic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enable you to 
- take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
management and show 
= the volume handled 

y each operator. 


Senda for booklet 
-» 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 





THE PEIRCE ONE-NINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all combined. 
A jab and a few turns and it’s ready for the line. 
Safe .or 350 pounds. No tie wires required. 


Costs least to buy and least to install. Ask 
your Jobber. 


HUBBARD & COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware makes the Line; Hubbard 
makes the Rardware. 


Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized tron Tele- 
phone Wire 
Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 
CHICAGO—112 W. Adams 


BOSTON—176 Federat St. 
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One Hand Lo king Cable Pino 
o 


Does 
Every- 
thing 


That any 
Cable Ring 
should do 
and does 
most of it 
much better. 


Have you tried it? 
Get your sample. 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


S!I0OO SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


Use the FRANKEL DUALCLIP 
with or without the pin 





No, 2528 
Patented June 27-"16 


The DUALCLIP is extremely handy because of its 
adaptability to different uses. 

The hardened steel pin is removable and when re- 
td holds rigidly. With the pin attached, the 
UALCLIP is used for testing on insulated wires. 
Remove the pin and you have an ideal clip for use 

around binding posts, spark plugs, etc. 
Order from your supply house 
Booklet on request 
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American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
peers on 
e egraph 
Strand —sree: wme 
Pole Steps 


American Steel & Wire 


Chic 
New a 4 + Company 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 
NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


Rishe Bulldiag, See Franeises 


FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


Gill every requirement 
that an anchor should. 


Really Holds. 
Doesn’t Creep. 
Costs little to install. 
Can be reclaimed. 


FAULTLESS ANCHOR 
& MFG. CO. 


SCRULIX: 
ANCHORS 


are not the best 
because they are 
the oldest, but 
they are the old- 
est because they 
are the best. 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Any Telephone Company Operating from 300 to 1000 Lines Will 
Profit by Installing a LEICH Magneto Multiple Switchboard 


A LEICH Magneto Multiple Switchboard with Electrically Restored 
Drops Combines the Desirable Features of Both Magneto and Com- 
mon Battery Systems. 


The Initial cost for LEICH Magneto Multiple is a great deal less per 
line than the simplest Central Battery System—The Cost to Maintain 
and Operate LEICH Magneto Multiple is considerably less than that 
of any other system. 


Traffic can be handled with the same number of operators and as rap- 
idly as with a Common Battery. 


Let us tell you all about LEICH Magneto Multiple—We can show you why it pays. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Supplies 





GENOA, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. Spokane Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. Cincinnati, Ohio . B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
LONGEST LIFE 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also 
will it last best and give better 
satisfaction while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to con- 
form with all standard specifica- 
tions as well as to be satisfactory) 
to the purchaser. 
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TO ORDER 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 
OF ANY SHAPE 


RECEIVER CASES 


aaieiendieaniinn IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST—TRY IT. 
CONNECTION STRIPS H ' 
andled by most representative 
KNOBS, ETC. 


jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and 
compare. 





GENERAL 
INSULATE CO. 


1009-15 Atlantic Ave. 
w . BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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It has been cus- the mechanical 
tomary in the first LOOKING BACK OVER THE PAST YEAR equipment. In the 
issue of each year future more thought 


to present to TELEPHONY’s readers a re- 
view of the preceding year in the tele- 
phone industry. This review was neces- 


omitted from last week’s issue, 


the 


However, it is 


sarily 


owing to illness of TELEPHONY’s 


editor. not too late to 
present briefly in this issue some of the 
high lights which distinguished the year, 
1920. 

Probably the most important matter be- 
fore the companies was the necessity for 
higher rates, due to the fact that operat- 

g costs increased along with the prices 

f all commodities. Many of the com- 
missions—in fact most of them—recog- 
nized the necessity for higher rates, al- 
though their views did not in many cases 
oincide with those of the managements 
of the telephone companies relative to the 
amount of the increase. Nevertheless, a 
great many increases were granted as 
may be seen by reference to the pages of 
TELEPHONY devoted to news of the com 
missions. 


ee 2. ee 


is imeresting to note that the prin- 
ciple of the service connection and move 
charges has been most generally upheld 
by the state public utility commissions. 
‘Vhile the amounts allowed by commis- 
‘ons have differed in some cases from 
those made effective by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson during the period of gov- 
ernment control, it is quite evident that 
the service connection and move charges 
are now an accepted part of a telephone 
company’s rate schedules. 


The question of finance also entered 


in the matter of rates. It was brought out 


at the various hearings that telephone 
companies could not expect to obtain 


money for new financing at rates less than 
8 per cent, and in many cases would have 


As money 


to pay as high as 10 per cent. 
goes to the highest bidder, the utility com- 
panies with low rates of return on their 
securities, found it difficult to obtain funds 
to provide the necessary equipment and 
extensions to furnish the service which 
their communities required. 

Those companies which obtained ade- 
quate rates were enabled to increase the 
compensation of their employes and als« 
to make their offerings of securities at- 
tractive enough to secure the capital re- 
quired for their development. 


x * * x 


The lessening of industrial activities, 
together with the increased wages which 
companies were able to offer employes, 
resulted in securing a better. grade of 
employes than was possible a year or two 
ago, and this has had a most beneficial 
influence upon the service which is now 
being rendered by the companies. 

As never before, telephone companies 
as well as industrial organizations are 
paying attention to the proper selection 
and placing of employes, so that each will 
perform the work for which he is best 
suited and thus be more efficient. It is 
now recognized that in the past too little 
attention has been paid to the human 


machine in comparison with that given to 





will be given to the individual em- 


ploye, so that his working conditions 


and adaptability to the particular duties 


which he performs will be more _ har- 
monious and thus much of the dis- 
content and unrest which has been so 


prevalent will be eliminated—in fact, al- 


ready there is marked evidence of more 


stability among the workers in all lines 
of the industry. 
k * * * 
In connection with the necessity for 


rate increases, the matter of public rela- 


tions has been given a great deal of 


thought. It has been driven home to the 
public through various means of publici- 
ty that a prosperous utility is essential 
for a prosperous community. 

During the year we witnessed business 
men and commercial associations request- 
ing and petitioning state public utility com- 
missions to grant increased rates to the 
local utilities—the most favorable indica- 
tion of the trend of public sentiment. 


* x * * 


Multiplex telephony and its various 
forms such as wired wireless, was a live 
subject and was thoroughly investigated 
by the telephone departments of the gov- 
It is generally 


ernments of the world. 


considered that it has passed the er- 
perimental stage and is ready for com- 
mercial adaptation. 
Ok * * ” 
As has been indicated for many years, 
the trend toward automatic equipment be- 


came quite pronounced. The manufac- 
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turers are turning out equipment as rapid- 
ly as possible, but there is a great lack of 
capacity to.supply the demand. While 
additions have been made to the fac- 
tories, they have been planned only to 
take care of what might be termed the 
average demand, rather. than the “peak” 
demand. It obviously would be decidedly 
unwise for any manufacturer to provide 
facilities to take care of a “peak” demand 
which may pass in two or three years. 

While at the beginning of the year, 
there was considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing raw materials, the situation has ma- 
terially improved and the outputs of plants 
are now limited only by their capacities. 

.&. OB, 

During 1920, the ielephone manufac- 
turing field experienced an important 
change in the relations between the Inde- 
pendent equipment makers and the West- 
ern Electric Co., the Bell factory. The 
tremendous demand for telephone appara- 
tus exceeded the capacity of the Bell 
manufacturing branch, which found it 
advisable to place orders for apparatus 
with several Independent concerns. 


This was generally considered a radical 
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departure from the established Bell policy, 
which—as a rule—had been to bar out all 
Independent equipment from Bell ex- 
changes, although sanctioning the West- 
ern in seeking business from Independent 
operating companies. The unfairness of 
this one-sided policy has been frequently 
pointed out in these columns and was the 
cause of much of the bitter fighting be- 
tween the two forces. 
x * * * 

The contention that if the Bell factory 
solicited Independent orders, Independent 
manufacturers were entitled to bid for 
Bell business has been urged for years and 
was regarded entirely logical. Otherwise 
the competition was unfair. The change 
in procedure, whereby Independent fac- 
tories are making apparatus for Bell ex- 
changes, therefore, marks a new step in 
telephone history. 

This proof that Bell operating plants 
can utilize Independent-made apparatus 
to advantage should lead to a fairer di- 
vision of the telephone manufacturing 
business than has heretofore existed. 

Independent manufacturers have done 
much to 


develop the industry, and 
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economic justice and economic good sen e 
demand that they be accorded the rig itt 
to participate in the future growth «i 
the business. This angle of the manufa:- 
turing situation will be discussed more 
fully in a future issue. 

 * ee 

Telephone service in Europe, as in this 
country, was disorganized by the war, and 
efforts are now being made to restore 
it to normal and also to catch up with 
the demand. Apparently the difficulties 
of European systems are due to lack of 
equipment rather than to the operating 
forces, for it is understood that the 
operator answering time is about as good 
as it is in this country, but due to inade- 
quate facilities, good service cannot be 
rendered. 

There have been a number of delega- 
tions from the telephone departments of 
various foreign governments visiting in 
this country during the year to become 
acquainted with the American standards 
and equipment. They have gathered much 
data and many ideas which undoubtedly 
will be utilized in the future development 


of telephony in Europe. 


Recognizing “The Other Fellow” 


Proper Co-operation, Public Relations and Personal Relations Obtained Through 
a Helpful Association Which Results in the Real Contentment Which We 
Seek—A Talk With Telephone Managers Published in Telephone Topics 


By L. N. Whitney 


General Commercial Superintendent, New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


It is a good thing once in a while to 
take a day off and sort of stop, look, and 
listen—to step out of our work and try 
to get a broad view of it from the our- 
side. We have a good many meetings 
where we get together and exchange ideas 
on the details of our work, and today I 
believe it would be interesting to try and 
sketch a general perspective of how to 
obtain what we are really after. 

I think we will all agree that we are 
really after contentment; that this con- 
tentment must obviously occur while we 
are awake; and that it must, therefore, 
in some way, come from our job, because 
as a matter of fact more than half of 
our waking hours are spent on our work. 
Furthermore, I think we will all agree 
that our specific job is to furnish a busi- 
nesslike and satisfactory telephone serv- 
ice; and I also think it is pretty clear 
that we must all do our proper share of 
that job. 

But let’s take just a minute on this 
question of doing our proper share. We 
hear much about the world owing us a 


living, but really the world owes no one 
anything, for it is practically a great 
storehouse from which we can take out 
about what we put in. Some people may 
receive a dollar an hour and do less than 
their share—perhaps less for the $1 than 
they formerly did for 50 cents—but such 
a condition is unstable and temporary. 

The good old law of fair compensation 
is still at’ work and no power in the 
world can keep a 50-cent man on a dollar 
job; and furthermore, even while such 
a condition obtains, such a person, if he 
is honest, will frankly admit that the un- 
certainty and unfairness of the situation 
absolutely prevent him from obtaining 
that contentment we are after. 

A proper reward for the services of 
both employer arid employe must be pro- 
vided. This constitutes the true basis of 
sound business, but the reward must come 
out of the product of the industry and 
must be earned and measured by the con- 
tribution thereto. The one who produces 
most, just as the nation or the factory 
that produces most will get the most; a 


poor day’s work will give a poor return 
that is the law and we must understand 
it. 

If, therefore, we want our share oi 
contentment, but are not ready to do our 
share of work, let’s acknowledge it, and, 
perhaps, go to housekeeping on some little 
farm with some trusting girl who will do 
more than her share to help us exist until 
we learn that, after all, an honest day’s 
work is necessary for real contentmen 
Proper Co-operation, Public Relations, 

and Personal Relations are 
Necessary. 

Now, assuming that we are after con 
tentment and that it must, in some wa 
come through doing our share of « 
job, let’s analyze the requisites of th 
job of providing a businesslike and sat 
factory telephone service and see if v 
can discover how to obtain this conte 
ment we are after. First, what are tl 
requisites of a businesslike and satisfac 
tory telephone service? 

Well, when we set up our functional or- 
ganization we began to hear a great dea! 
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abo: co-operation; no meeting or con- 
fere: ce was complete without some refer- 
ence to this factor. Later, when the 
monopolistic characteristic of public utili- 


ties was recognized, we began to hear a 
great deal about public relations; and co- 
operation had to share the stage with this 
newcomer. Today there is a third factor 
—namely, personal relations—that appears 
whenever we get together, and occupies 
the stage with our older friends, co- 
operation and public relations; and these 
three factors represent the logical, pre- 
cisely-presented conclusions of a _ care- 
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independence, this absolute necessity of 
working with others—be they patrons or 
employes—is as true as the fact that two 
and two can never make other than four, 
whether read backward or forward, or 
up or down. We cannot be independent 
any more than the heart, lungs, or brain 
can be dismembered from the living 
human body; we are all parts of a living 
service, and while we specialize for cer- 
tain purposes, we must associate and 
function as a unit. That is why we ar- 
range our transfers so that each of us has 
a chance to know not only the details of 
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the work for which we are best 
fitted, if from within there is respect for 
proper authority, and a helpful desire for 
joint accomplishment, if we enthusiastic- 
ally get together in our work in the same 
way that we get together for any good 
time, then we have developed a naturally 
helpful association that means not only 
proper co-operation, public relations and 
personal relations, but also that content- 
ment which we are trying to find. And 
without such a spirit of helpful associa- 
tion, we are like a bunch of “kids” that 
won't play, and we accomplish about as 


have 
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Recognition of “the Other Fellow’’ Clears the Road for Steady and Harmcnious Travel Toward Contentment. 


fully conducted analysis, of the requisites 
for a businesslike and satisfactory tele- 
phone service. 

As a cold business proposition they pro- 
duce public utility success. But good pub- 
lic utilities mean a good community, and 
to take part in such an accomplishment 
obviously allows of that individual con- 
tentment that comes from doing a good 
job and having the pay envelope that goes 
with it. So here is where we can find 
contentment—and let me suggest 
that the joy of achievement is real. There 
is more fun in producing something than 
ever can be obtained from consuming it; 
and if we do not arrange our state of 
mind so as to really get this, we certainly 
will not enjoy any great amount of con- 
tentment when the day comes—if it ever 
does come under such conditions—when 
we retire. 

But co-operation, public relations, and 
personal relations are not only the means 
to the end—contentment—they are the 
end in themselves. They are not like a 
sirgical operation, something to be en- 
dured in order that we may have the con- 
tentment of good health; rather they are 
like healthful American sports—real fun, 
pleasure, and contentment in themselves, 

d producing the further contentment 
that goes with good health. 

Let’s take a few minutes on this phase 

the analysis we are trying to develop. 
(‘ur three factors obviously involve asso- 
ition; you cannot co-operate with your- 

If; you cannot have public or personal 

lations with yourself; there must be 

hers involved and in our case there are 
iousands of employes and hundreds of 
ousands of patrons. 

This absolute impossibilty of individual 


some 


his work, but also the relation of his work 
to the job as a whole. 

A helpful association pro~ 
vides good co-operation, public relations, 
and personal relations; but it also provides 
contentment, for we are generally con- 
tented when we are truly natural, and we 
all just naturally want to be helpful to 
others—to work with them,and play with 
them is the most natural impulse in the 
world. On the other hand, isolation is 
most unnatural, and is, therefore, the 
worst punishment known. These facts 
are seen in the natural associations of 
our childhood’s games, where contentment 
generally rules supreme, . but where 
nothing hurts more than when the other 
children ignore us or refuse to associate 
properly; and this principle goes on all 
the way through life. 

We are naturally and absolutely depend- 
ent upon the helpful association of others 
for contentment, and the amount of our 
contentment depends upon the character 
of this association. We are quite as much 
in the grasp of the immutable and pre- 
established law of this proper association 
of individuals as the constituents of 
matter are in the grasp of their law, and 
contentment comes from constantly ad- 
justing ourselves to it—misery from try- 
ing to break it. We cannot circumvent 
this natural: law of helpfully associating 
with each other; we may appear to sus- 
pend its operation for a time, but all the 
while forces are accumulating that will 
eventually force us to recognize it; and 
in the meantime we are unnatural, dis- 
contented, and constantly reaching out 
for that “something” which means con- 
tentment. 

If, however, our attitude is right, if we 


obviously 





much, and have about as much fun. 


So, if I have the picture 
so far, it is something like this: 


made clear 
Good co- 
operation, public relations and personal 
relations, lead to good service and a con 
tentment that goes with providing a good 
service; in addition, they involve in them- 
selves a helpful association which is the 
of a more fundamental 
more genuine contentment. 
Considerate Recognition of the “Other 
Fellow.” 


basis and even 


The next step in our analysis is to try 
to find the essential for this helpful asso- 
ciation. I am not a magician, nor do lI 
know where to find one, but I suggest that 
the essential for which we are looking is 
a considerate recognition of the “other 
fellow’—by the “other fellow,” I mean 
any one with whom we associate, be he 
patron, boss, or supervised employe. 

To provide properly for this recognition 
of the “other fellow,” we must relax from 
any set ideas of our own and step into his 
position, his surroundings, influences, etc., 
with an absolutely impressionable atti- 
tude, for the recognition that I have in 
mind is of the broadest and 
kind. 

It is to be an appreciation of the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, feelings, hopes, fears, 
abilities, etc—the real getting into his 
shoes—and it must not be with the idea 
of contradicting or confuting, nor with 
the idea of blindly approving or applaud- 
ing, but in order to consider and confer, 
to learn and teach. It is to be an attitude 
in which each of us is looked upon as an 
individual with his own way to make, his 
own personal and family life to keep 
going, and with his own happiness, am- 
bition, and progress at stake; an attitude 


sincerest 
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in which each of us is truly involved in 
our work as a whole, and is therefore en- 
titled to know how our own business af- 
fairs stand and are being administered. 

If we can really get into the shoes of 
the “other fellow’—be he patron or em- 
ploye—in this way, we are practically 
assured of that helpful association .which 
will lead us to a course of action that 
will overcome many of our difficulties, 
which are more often a state of mind 
than fact; and we shall be able to do so 
in a way so that the situation may be 
used, not as a disagreeable obstacle to 
be overcome, but as a means of develop- 
ing further helpful associations. For in- 
stance, the great problems of capital and 
labor are recognized as essentially an 
attitude of mind that is opposed to a 
helpful association, and the solution of 
which is through a proper “recognition of 
the other fellow.” Similarly, even a satis- 
factory financial condition of a company 
is recognized as being as much a matter 
of obtaining helpful associations, through 
the maintenance of proper faith and rec- 
ognition among individuals, as it is a 
matter of rates and practices. 

This “recognition of the other fellow” 
is obviously a very delicate and human 
business device, that is very susceptible to 
the frailties of humanity, and it should, 
therefore, be operated with a most scrup- 
ulous regard for the feelings and views 
of the individual. As a matter of fact, 
it is often sacrificed in the name of rules 
and discipline, and with the result that 
many otherwise helpful associations come 
to grief. 

Let’s think of this point for a minute, 
Business generally involves people, ma- 
terials, and rules, which must all go hand 
in hand, but the rules, like the materials, 
must be made to fit the people; rules and 
discipline are essential, but they must be 
governed by an appreciation of the indi- 
vidual’s mental processes. By all means, 
insist that the “other fellow” shall do his 
full duty with reference to proper rules 
and discipline, but let’s associate this in- 
sistence with a word of encouragement 
and confidence in his continuing to merit 
approval and discontinuing to merit re- 
proval. 

Rules, Formulas, Curves and Charts. 

The cold, theoretical associations of 
business, as figured out by rules, formulas, 
curves, and charts, are never attained in 
practice; and a more imperfect layout, 
which recognizes the feelings of the in- 
dividual, always results in a more effec- 
tive and helpful association. Insofar as 
rules and discipline result in merely break- 
ing up processes into their component 
parts, separating operations from feel- 
ings, they fail to recognize the “other 
fellow” and will result in disastrous in- 
efficiency and probable failure, for all 
efforts to arouse, maintain, or improve 
a helpful association .of individuals are 
bound to be fruitless unless the individual 
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is allowed to be natural and use his head 
as well as his hands. 

So let’s be careful and not overdo rules 
and discipline, for regardless of how 
precise we may make the rules of our 
switchboards, lines, and practices—regard- 
less of how well we may plan our disci- 
pline—we shall never have the helpful 
association we are after unless we proper- 
ly recognize the “other fellow.” 

However, I want to emphasize that this 
recognition must be up as well as down 
the line of organization; a proper recog- 
nition of the “other fellow” necessarily 
includes a proper recognition of the boss, 
and in no way takes away the function 
of management. Our natural instincts for 
helpful association involve a_ friendly 
recognition of the boss in service to those 
under him, but they also involve the same 
friendly recognition of those under him in 
service to him. 


Unrestricted Individual Freedom Im- 
possible. 

Unrestricted freedom of the individual 
is impossible, for if every one were free 
to carry out his own ideas and ambitions, 
unrestrained by the rules and decisions 
of the boss, the outcome would obviously 
be a speedy failure of the undertaking. 
We must submit to the rules of social and 
industrial life as developed through gov- 
ernment and management; any people or- 
ganized for any purpose must have a 
leader and recognize their obligations to 
the leader as well as to one another. 

Fads and fancies often sound good, but 
provide very little real service, and when 
turned down by the boss, often result in 
envy and jealousy, for it is hard for us 
to get down to a fair study of ourselves. 


We will criticize others in a very thorough ° 


manner; but, as to self-analysis—a sort- 
ing and classifying of our own ways of 
thinking, doing, and suggesting—it is quite 
another question. We are inclined to fol- 
low the old delusion that we want to 
have our own way, without considering 
the reason. It reminds me of a little 
dog that chased a train. A wise old man 
leaned out of a window and watched until 
the train went around a curve and left 
the dog behind. The old'man then asked 
another man sitting near if he saw the 
dog chasing the trair, and he replied that 
he did. 

“Well,” said the old man, “what do you 
suppose he would have done with it if he 
had caught it?” 

So with us; we really don’t’ want our 
own way, and in the long run a failure 
to fairly recognize the boss—an attitude 
that we won't play unless we can have 
our own way—makes us at least a po- 
tential recruit for agitations that have 
self-aggrandizement as their object, work 
as their enemy, our patrons and ourselves 
as their victims, and generally results in 
a mental state of unrest and an environ- 
ment of opposition—the exact antithesis 
of the helpful association that comes from 
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a proper recognition. So if we are t> 
have a thoroughly helpful association, o1 

recognition of the “other fellow’ mu 

be up as well as down our line of organ 
ization. 

This recognition that we are. talkine 
about really means, then, that we ge 
back somehow into the habit of believin 
in each other, in our business, in the 
United States, and in the world generally ; 
that we restock our faith, as it were. On: 
has only to read history to discover that 
such faith spells helpful, successful asso- 
ciation. Men who have faith in each 
other will properly recognize each other; 
men who properly recognize each other 
will work together—not quarrel; and it 
is obvious that a helpful association pre- 
cludes wrangles—requires workers. 

Again a little of this natural consider- 
ate recognition of the “other fellow” goes 
a long way, for it is very contagious; | 
saw it work the other day in a street car 
where there were a lot of apparently 
burdened people with sad faces. A woman 
came in with a little boy. He was a per- 
fect picture of health; his little face was 
radiant. Suddenly he began to smile 
and he kept on smiling; gradually the 
people in the car began to recognize him, 
and after a while, every one was smiling 
and enjoying that natural recognition that 
we are talking about. At first it hurt 
some of them to wrinkle up their faces 
into a smile, but after they had practiced 
a little, they liked it. 

After all, we humans are really a sort 
of looking-glass, we give back about what 
we receive; we are sometimes even short 
on logic and long on sentiment; we will 
throw away our old hat rather than sell 
it to a fellow who sneers at us, but we 
will give our new one to a friend. We 
are human, we just naturally want con- 
siderate recognition; and when we re- 
ceive it, we warm up to it like a kitten to 
an open fire, and become really truly help- 
ful associates. 

So far, then, our picture is something 
like this: A considerate recognition of 
the “other fellow” develops a helpful as- 
sociation that provides proper co-opera- 
tion, public relations and personal rela- 
tions. These in turn provide a business 
like and satisfactory service, all of whic! 
furnish the contentment we started out 1 
find. Before closing, however, I sugge 
we go a little further and consider wh: 
a real, practical application of our pictw 
generally means, in connection with c 
operation, public relations, and person: 
relations. 

Recognizing the “Other Fellow” in C 
operation. 

In co-operation, recognizing the “ot! 
fellow” means recognizing that one of 
can do only a small part of providi 
telephone service, and that the work « 
the “other fellow” is much affected 
ours. It means recognizing that there ai 
vast, undeveloped resources of real help 
fulness, ability, and even genius amon< 
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us; (hat our business needs them all, and 
that our big problem is to release them 
and obtain the advantage of their cumu- 
lative effect. 

What we have in our heads is im- 
portant, but what we get out is much 
more so. We often need inspiration more 
than information—an inspiration to freely 
tell each other about any part of the work 
when to do so will help the “other fel- 
low”; an inspiration not only to give our 
job the best there is in us, but also to 
obtain for it the best there is in others. 

It means ‘that we must not be afraid 
to help the other fellow after hours, for 
the individual who counts his hours usual- 
ly complains about his pay, and is a self- 
elected failure; we may enjoy stopping 
work promptly at quitting time, and 
dressing up for an evening of pleasure— 
but the habit has certain drawbacks, and 
some get it so completely that later .their 
only job is to serve those who did not 
get the habit. It means that we must not 
be reluctant about doing a low grade of 
work, if recognizing and helping the 
“other fellow” requires it; bare hands do 
better work than kid gloves, and a thin 
skin is sometimes as great a handicap as 
a thick head. 

And one more point—when we recog- 
nize, help, and co-operate with the “other 
fellow,” let’s not brag about it; real team- 
work requires no individual grandstand 
plays, the team score has right-of-way 
over the individual record; but the facts 
are bound to come out, and if we are 
really there, we will be discovered. 
Recognizing the “Other Fellow” in 

Public Relations. 

In public relations, recognizing the 
“other fellow’ means a recognition of 
our patrons’ unconsciousness of the com- 
plications of our business and the extent 
to which the human element is involved, 
of how he sees only “his telephone” and 
thinks only of “his operator”; of his un- 
consciousness of the delicateness and 
speed of our service, and how ours is the 
swiftest and at the same time the most 
delicate of public services, a combination 
that is obviously extremely difficult to 
handle. 

[t means a recognition of the fact that 
t! most satisfactory adjustment and 
greatest joy for an aggrieved patron is 
t. be able to say, “I will go across the 

‘et and get what you won’t give me”; 
t this privilege is entirely lacking in 

business, and that our. patrons are 
erefore not only unable to judge fairly 

r service by the comparisons that are 

nmon to other lines of business, but also 

vy have a feeling of helplessness to do 
re than condescendingly accept our 
rvice as rendered. 

‘t means a recognition of our patrons’ 
‘lure to see that the large figures in- 

lved in our business represent small 

counts per unit (the telephone set, call, 
dollar invested) ; and that big figures, 
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big buildings, neat, light offices, clean 
wagons and automobiles, even satisfied 
and healthy employes who really enjoy 
their work, seem to conflict with the 
humble spirit desired of us by our patrons 
who have lost their good old friend “Com- 
petition” as an adjuster of their misgiv- 
ings regarding our service. 

It means a realization that the general 
present-day enmity toward the monopolis- 
tic character of public utilities is best met 








And When All These Good Fellows Get 
Together, There Is Contentment. 


by a “please,” a “thank you,” and an en- 
thusiastic desire to eliminate any feeling 
that there is secrecy or concealment, and 
to promote a feeling that there is willing- 
ness to gladly, patiently, and frankly ex- 
plain everything regarding any part of 
our business. It means a _ recognition 
that different patrons address us in dif- 
ferent ways, and that a proper recogni 
tion of any case necessitates a patient 
analysis that will give us a true reflection 
of the patron’s viewpoint upon which we 
may act with an individual personal in- 
terest, for an ounce of such personal in- 
terest is worth many pounds of speech- 
making and publicity propaganda. 

And one more point—it means a re- 
cognition of the fact that our patrons 
prefer to do business with their own 
local townspeople whom they meet on the 
street, at church, at local functions, etc.; 
and that, while our local representatives 
must accept censure when due, and frank- 
ly,. patiently, and courteously correct our 
mistakes, still this does not mean a blind 
acquiescence as the easiest way out of a 
proposition; to give mother’s cut glass 
to a crying child is not proper recognition. 


Recognizing the “Other Fellow” 
Personal Relations. 


in 


In personal relations, recognizing the 
“other fellow” means recognizing that our 
associates have the same thoughts and 
feelings, likes and dislikes, hopes and 
fears, sorrows and joys, aspirations, weak- 
nesses, mistaken ideas, and other states 
of mind that we have. Right here let me 
emphasize again, with all the power I 
have, that there must be a boss—there 
must be leadership and management if 
business is to continue; and while the 
boss must do his part and not only be 
“approachable” but also actually seek con- 
tact with the “other fellow” and really 
enjoy recognizing and working with his 
people, still, if we are to play the game 
fairly, the boss must have his full share 
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of considerate from the 
“other fellow.” 

Proper recognition of the “other fel- 
low” means a mutual, personal goodwill 
that forbids playing individuals against 
others; it plays no favorites, shows no 
partiality; it is indicated by the friendly 
nod of recognition, the cheerful word, 
the “thank you,” or the “please,” accom- 
panying the common requests or acknowl- 
edgments of our daily work. As little 
objects floating on a powerful stream in- 
dicate the direction of that power, so 
these little acts indicate the confidence 
the managing employes have in the or- 
ganization behind them, and the confi- 
dence the individuals have in the man 
agement. 

It means recognizing that our associ- 
ates are giving us a square deal, that 
they are our friends, that we are their 
friends, and that it is not the fault of 
our work or those around us when 
do not feel just right. It means a recog- 
nition of the fact that, whether or not 
we own telephone stock, we are all really 
stockholders in the success of our busi- 
ness associations, for we have invested 
much time and effort in 
tions—and some of have invested 
almost our whole lives. To most of us, 
this business of ours means everything 
for our future, and to many of us, its 
development is so interwoven with our 
past lives as to be inseparable. 

It means recognizing that the boss is 
looking for good general results and not 
for the gratification of prejudices, whims, 
fads, etc.; it is pitiful how -squabbles 
over these interfere with the results 
that are so vital to us all. It means a 
recognition of the fact that the boss bases 
his promotions on good general results 
and not on education, family, or favorit- 
ism; that his promotions or their opposite 
are not based on any one performance 
nor any week’s work, nor on favorable 
or unfavorable impressions, but on good, 
honest results from month to month and 
year to year. And one more point—it 
means giving credit and appreciation 
where it belongs, in all directions, at all 
times, to our associates, to our supervised 
employes, and to our boss. 


recognition 


we 


these associa- 
us 


Contentment. 
So the broad perspective we started out 
to develop is something like this: First, 
we are after contentment; and this must 


come through doing our share of our 
job. Second, our job is to furnish a 
businesslike and satisfactory telephone 


service; and for this, good co-operation, 
public and personal relations, are neces- 
sary. Third, good co-operation, public 
relations and personal relations, involve a 
helpful association; and this helpful asso- 
ciation results in contentment. 

This helpful association, which seems 
to be the key to the entire situation, comes 
from a considerate recognition of the 
“other fellow”—the Golden Rule. It may 
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be inspired by the selfishness of the indi- 
vidual for advancement, or the selfishness 
of management for the rewards of a busi- 
nesslike and satisfactory service, but it 
cannot help providing that individual con- 
tentment that we started out to find. 


The Copper Situation as Viewed 
by Daniel Guggenheim. 

Daniel Guggenheim, one of the big 
factors in the production of copper, re- 
cently gave an interview to the New York 
Times on the general business outlook, in 
which he predicted a revival of prosperity 
in the near future. Discussing the copper 
situation he said: 

“Copper metal is suffering at present 
from over-production in the past. If the 
copper producers should tie up for a 
year all surplus stock which they now 
have, the present production of copper 
would not be sufficient to take care of 
current requirements. I can’t recall a 
time when the production of copper in 
proportion to the capacity of the pro- 
ducers and in proportion to consumption 
was so low. 

But the purchaser of copper is 
frightened because of the surplus stock 
which is on hand, and he is buying 
only for his immediate necessities, 
although he knows that at the present 
price .of copper, 90 per cent of it, if 


minds. 


company.” 
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not more, is selling below the cost of 
production. If he doesn’t know, he 
should know, and finally will know, 
that this surplus stock will not be sold 
until the price is much higher. 


This surplus can easily be held by the 
producer. He can finance it himself, or 
if he has not the means to do that, he 
can always borrow money on a metal 
like copper, which is an excellent security, 
does not go out of style, does not de- 
teriorate, no matter how long held, can be 
stored without a roof over it, can only 
with difficulty be stolen and can be carried 
for a year at from three-quarters of a 
cent to 1 cent a pound. Therefore, this 
surplus stock will not be sold until de- 
mand arises for it.” 

“What assurance have you for the be- 
lief that this demand will come?” Mr. 
Guggenheim was asked. 

“The reason for my belief is that the 
entire world at present is wundercon- 
structed,” Mr. Guggenheim replied, “and 
copper is a metal that will be used in 
enormous quantities when real reconstruc- 
tion sets in. Almost every large item in 
reconstruction requires copper. For in- 
stance, need I say more than to ask if 
you have tried to have a telephone in- 
stalled in a place where there has not 
been one. It takes at least three to four 
months. This is the condition in New 
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York as well as in almost every litle 
village tm the country. New telephone 
customers have been told that they w: 
have to wait until the telephone company 
caught up. It is generally known that 
telephone companies are large users of 
copper.” 

Mr. Guggenheim said that, like cop- 
per, many other materials would be re- 
quired in the world’s reconstruction. He 
expressed confidence that optimism would 
replace pessimism in this country and 
that there would soon be the beginning of 
a new era of prosperity for the people ot 
the United States. 


rs 


Hearings on Rates for Dallas, 
Texas, to Begin February 7. 

Hearings on a fair rate to be given the 
Dallas Telephone Co. for service in 
Dallas, Texas, will begin February 7, 
according to an agreement reached last 
month at a conference of attorneys for 
the city and the company with B. K. 
Goree, master in chancery, who will hear 
the evidence. 

This date was requested by the city, it 
is announced, in order to give the valua- 
tion experts employed by the city, time 
to make a report on receipts and ex- 
penditures of the telephone company. The 
hearings will be held for three or four 
days each week. 


Overheard In The Rest Room 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Said one operator to another: “Oh! I believe that I will stay at home this afternoon. 
have my little old half-day’s pay if it needs it more than I do. 
moment. Went to the dance last night and could hardly keep awake all morning. The Supervisor asked me 
if I was sick and I had to lie to her to save myself from a balling. Oh, dear! If my man doesn’t come across 
with a ring Christmas, there will be only telephone bells ringing for me for another year.” 

Two student operators who had just come out of the schoolroom overheard this conversation. They were 


greatly surprised as the teacher had laid great stress on regular attendance. 
dropped carelessly into their minds. 


The company can 


I need sleep more than money at the present 


Thus a seed of distrust was 


Whether it will bear fruit depends on the soil that received it. 
But this conversation introduces some important questions to my mind. 

Is an operator’s service of any value if her absence is a saving to her company? 

Is not the time a student spends in training of greater value than her absence? 


Was the service rendered by this operator the following day a fair exchange to her company, or a satis- 
factory service to her company’s patrons? 

“Oh!” I hear some one say, “I know they miss me, and will be glad to have me back. That busy old 
Position Three will keep them going. But it’s a good thing to be missed once in a while—by your patrons as 
well as the company. They appreciate you that much more when you are there.” 

We have all heard similar remarks, haven’t we? Many of us recognize them as originating in our own 
Some of us express them—that-is where trouble often starts. 
them, then they are ours no longer. 


This operator said: “It is a good thing to be missed once in a while by your patrons as well as your 


Our thoughts are ours until we speak 


The operator who makes such remarks cannot possibly have the company’s welfare in mind. She is 
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measuring her worth, not so much by what she is giving in service, as what she considers she is capable of 
giving. If her absence causes a little temporary flurry or tie-up in service, no matter how serious to patron 
or. company, she imagines that her resignation notice would cause consternation. This thought gives her a 
secret satisfaction. 

As regards her manager’s valuation of her service, he is sure, in time, to miss the element, Co-operation, 
in her serving; and then—he can no longer have confidence in her. If she were able to read his thoughts, she 
would discover this fact nine times out of ten: A hope that the near future would hold her resignation notice. 








Minimizing Inductive Interference 


Some Methods by Which Inductive Effects of Power Lines Upon Tele- 
phone Lines May Be Reduced to a Minimum—Proper Circuit Balancing— 


Paper Presented at Convention of Illinois 


The serious inductive interference result- 
ing from residual voltages and currents 
in the power line is due to the fact that 
these residual components act as a single- 
phase circuit operating over the wires of 
the power circuit in parallel with a ground 
return. Neutralization or limitation of the 
electromagnetic field through the action 
of adjacent wires of opposite polarity is, 
therefore, lacking. Residual currents are 
particularly troublesome in this respect. 
It has been found that slightly unbalanced 
components in the power circuit may have 
very much greater effect in inducing cur- 
rents in parallel telephone circuits than 
large balanced components. 

In case of noise on telephone circuits of 
such severity that it is doubtful whether 
co-ordinated transpositions will cause suf- 
ficient reduction, and particularly in case 
of a telephone line using ground return, 
where transpositions of the telephone cir- 
cuit are, of course, impossible, tests to 
determine the character and magnitude of 
the unbalanced currents and unbalanced 
voltages of the power circuit are desirable, 
in order to determine their cause and the 
possibility of reducing them by changes 
in the power system. 

The investigation of the power circuits 
should include: First, a study of the 
general layout, operating voltage and load, 
the arrangement or configuration of wires, 
the types of machines connected to the cir- 
cuit and the locations and connections of 
transformer banks; and second, the mea- 
surement of residual currents and volt- 
ages 

(he measurement of residual current is 
made by placing current transformers of 
equal ratios in all the line wires of the 
power circuit and connecting the secon- 
davies of the current transformers to- 
gether in parallel through the same am- 
mecr. The ammeter will then indicate 
the vector sum of the currents in the sec- 
oO aries or the current transformers— 
the: is, the residual current. 

Power Circuit Tests. 

the case of a single three-phase cir- 
‘onnected to a bank of transformers 
hing a grounded neutral, the residual 
ct rent is equal to the current flowing in 
tt neutral wire and may be measured by 
a ngle ammeter. The residual voltage is 
ured by means of potential trans- 
i’ ners of equal ratio placed between all 
line wires of the circuit and ground. 
voltages across the secondaries of 

potential transformers when con- 
need in series through a suitable volt- 
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meter, give a measure of the vector sum 
of the voltages between the several line 
wires and ground—that is, of the residual 
voltage. 


Causes of Residual Power Voltages 
and Currents. 

Large residual currents are usually 
found on power circuits operated with the 
neutral grounded at more than one point. 
Unequal loading of the several phases with 
such an arrangement causes unbalanced 
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Fig. 5. Relative Interfering Effect of Cur- 
rent of Various Frequencies. 


load current to flow through the ground 
whether or not the system is provided with 
a neutral wire. Also, in the case of three- 
phase systems having transformer banks 
Y connected with grounded neutrals, cur- 
rents of third harmonic frequency and its 
odd multiples, appear as residual line cur- 
rents. 

The best means of limiting the residual 
currents is usually to operate the power 
circuits without grounds or with the 
ground at one point of the system only. 
This reduces the current unbalance by 
removing the return path for currents 
which are in phase in the three wires, but 
may also increase the residual voltage, for 
reasons to be explained later. 

When it is impracticable to remove the 
grounds from the power system, the un- 
balanced currents may be reduced by 
careful balancing of the load current in 
the various phases, and by using closed 
delta windings on transformer banks 
which provide shunt paths for the triple 
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two-wire single-phase 


Association—Final Installment 


harmonic currents im parallel with the 
path through.line wires and ground, thus 
reducing the magnitude of the unbalanced 
current in the line. 

Residual voltages are usually caused by 
unbalanced leakage or capacity between 
the line wires and ground. Three-phase 
circuits with every arrangement of wires 
in common use, have unequal capacities 
between the three line wires and ground 
unless they are properly transposed. To 
reduce this unbalance, where a power line 
is found to carry large unbalanced volt- 
ages, all lines, which are in metallic con- 
nection between the power line involved in 
the parallel, should be transposed for their 
entire length, the transpositions outside 
the limits of the parallel being such as to 
form barrels from six to twelve miles 
in length, and, within the parallel, barrels 
of not more than three miles. 

Certain circuits are inherently unbal- 
anced electrostatically. Among the most 
common of these are three-wire, two-phase 
circuits and three-phase circuits having 
taps of unequal 
length taken from different phases. Sin- 
gle-phase circuits tapped from three-phase 
circuits are subjected to an impressed 
voltage having a phase difference of 120 
degrees instead of 180 degrees between 
wires. 

The remedy for electrostatic induction 
from circuits of these types lies in modi- 
fication of the circuits in such a way that 
they can be balanced. Three-wire, two- 
phase systems can be changed to four- 
wire, two-phase Three-phase 
systems with single-phase taps are bal- 
anced if taps of equal capacity are con- 
nected to all phases, or if transformers are 
inserted at the points where the taps join 
the three-phase line. A single-phase tap 
may be balanced by the insertion of a 
transformer between it and the three-phase 
line. 

Mention should also be made in this 
connection of single-phase circuits with 
ground return, such as electric railways. 
Such circuits cause severe induction which 
is difficult to deal with.. The most .ef- 
fective remedies consist usually in divid- 
ing the railway trolley, or third rail, into 
fairly short sections insulated from each 
other, and by the installation of track 
booster transformers, the function of 
which is to keep the return current in tne 
track and prevent its spreading through 
the earth. 

Trouble resulting from abnormal condi- 
tions on the power line, such as grounds 
«cr breakage of line wires, can be guarded 


systems. 
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against only by good construction and 
high factors of safety on all power appa- 
ratus and by the use of automatic me- 
chanically interconnected disconnect 
switches operated by overload relays, 
which will open all line wires simultane- 
ously in case of trouble on the power line. 


Considerable annoyance to telephone 
users is often caused by the process of 
locating trouble on a power line by re- 
peatedly energizing the defective circuit 
at short intervals of time. The adoption 
by power companies of a routine for lo- 
cating and repairing troubles with a mini- 
mum of those operations which cause dis- 
turbing effects to parallel telephone cir- 
cuits, is advantageous in such cases. 


Wave Shape and Harmonics. 


In our treatment of inductive inter- 
ference from power lines, we have thus 
far considered the relative severity of the 
induction arising from the various com- 
ponents into which it is convenient to 
divide the voltage and current of the 
power circuit. We have indicated 
methods of eliminating excessive noise 
by reducing the amount of induction in 
the telephone circuit, either by balancing 
the two circuits relatively to each other, 
or by removing the disturbing components 
of the voltages or currents. 


Still another effective method of deal- 
ing with inductive interference consists 
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in eliminating, insofar as possible, from 
the voltage wave, those frequencies which 
become audible when impressed across 
the terminals of a telephone receiver. 
Frequencies from about 200 to 2,000 cycles 
per second are readily translated into 
sound by the receiver while both the tele- 
phone and the human ear are relatively 
insensitive to frequencies outside of this 
range. An induced voltage which contains 
no frequencies within the audible band 
would, therefore, cause no noise and 
would become troublesome only when its 
magnitude became such as to constitute 
a physical hazard or to operate protective 
apparatus. 

Commercial power voltages and cur- 
rents usually contain, in addition to the 
fundamental frequency of from 25 to 60 
cycles per second, odd multiples or har- 
monics of the fundamental frequency 
from the third to the 25th or higher. Even 
harmonics may also appear on power Cir- 
cuits grounded at more than one point 
due to the action of earth potentials or 
direct currents flowing through the earth. 

Any steps tending to the reduction of 
the higher harmonics, which are respon- 
sible for inductive noise, must be limited 
to changes in the power apparatus or 
lines, since the removing of frequencies 
between 200 to 2,000 cycles from the tele- 
phone line would interfere seriously with 
the transmission of speech, which depends 
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largely upon the free propagation of f:e- 
quencies lying within this range. 

The relative interfering effect of cur- 
rent of various frequencies in a telephone 
receiver is shown in the curve, Fig. 5, 
which is reproduced from the “Review of 
the Work of the Sub-Committee on Wave 
Shape Standards of the Standards Com- 
mittee” presented by Harold S. Osborne 
at the A. I. E. E. annual convention, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. It will be seen that inter- 
ference is most acute at 1,100 cycles per 
second, which corresponds roughly to tlie 
19th harmonic of a 60-cycle current. 

Causes of Irregular Wave Shape. 


The elimination from the power circuit 
of the useless and troublesome higher 
harmonics—in other words, the reduction 
of the voltage and current waves to as 
close an approximation of a pure sine 
wave as possible—constitutes a most im- 
portant line of endeavor in freeing neigh- 
boring telephone circuits from inductive 
interference. The principal causes of ir- 
regular wave forms in power apparatus 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Transformers. 

It has been found, experimentally, that 
when a sinusoidal electromotive force is 
applied to a single-phase transformer, the 
current contains a marked third harmonic 
and small higher harmonics from the fifth 
as high as the 2ist. If three single-phase 
transformers are connected in a A (delta) 
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Oscillograms of Voltages and Currents in Three-Phase Transformer Bank. 
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ba: k, the third harmonic current will cir- 
cu:ate through the transformer windings, 
which form a closed circuit, and will not 
appear in the line current. 

|f the three transformers are connected 
in Y (star), the neutral being isolated 
from ground, the triple harmonic current 
which would be in phase in the three 
transformers cannot flow either through 
the transformer windings or in the line, 
since it can find no return circuit. The third 
harmonic will appear in this case in the 
electromotive force wave across each 
transformer, and, hence, in the voltage as 
measured from each line wire to ground. 
If, now, the neutrals of Y banks of trans- 
formers are grounded at two or more 
points of the system, the third and higher 
harmonic currents, which are in phase 
in the windings of the three transformers, 
will flow over the line wires in parallel 
returning via the earth. 

The conditions outlined and their re- 
sults are illustrated by the oscillograms of 
voltages and currents in a_ three-phase 
transformer bank, shown in Fig. 6. The 
third and higher harmonics in the current 
of a transformer under a sinusoidal im- 
pressed electromotive force will be great- 
ly exaggerated if the transformer is op- 
erated at high magnetic saturation—that 
is, if it is operated at voltage above those 
for which it is designed. 

A reduction of troublesome harmonics 
arising from transformers connected to 
the power system may, therefore, be ef- 
fected by: First, removing all grounds 
from the power system, with the excep- 
tion of one, thus eliminating the third and 
higher harmonic currents; second, by 
operating the transformers at moderate 
voltages, certainly not above the normal 
voltage rating, thereby reducing the ampli- 
tude of harmonics in the voltage. 

2. The harmonics which most frequent- 
ly produce inductive disturbances are 
those known as “slot harmonics.” They 
are produced because in electric generat- 
ing machinery the voltage is induced in an 
armature which, instead of being a smooth 
cylinder, has cut in its surface slots 
parallel to the axis, in which the 
ductors are placed. (See Fig. 7.) 

The projections between these slots are 
called teeth and most of the magnetic flux 
crossing the air gap between the armature 
and field poles enters or leaves the ar- 
mature through the teeth. As the ar- 
mature rotates, the change in relative po- 
sitions of the teeth and slots with respect 
to the poles produces a corresponding 
change in the position and total magnitude 
of the flux in the air gap. 

Since the voltage across the terminals of 
the machine depends directly upon the mag- 
nitude of the flux threading the armature, 
these rapid flux variations will be accom- 
panied by correspondingly rapid variations 
in terminal voltage. The frequencies of 
slot harmonics ordinarily range from the 
1lth to the 61st harmonic for a 25 or 60- 
cycle system. 


con- 
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slot harmonics 
careful design 


In new machines these 
may be greatly reduced by 
of the slots, teeth, and air gap. In exist- 
ing apparatus, the more troublesome har- 


monics may frequently be reduced by 


























Fig. 7. Generator Construction Responsible 
for Production of ‘‘Slot Harmonics.”’ 


either of 
relatively larg 


auxiliary apparatus consisting 
series coiis which offer a 
impedence to the flow of high frequency 
currents, or by shunts whose impedance is 
high to the working current but low to 
the higher frequencies. 

Harmonic Analysis Tests. 

In the study of 
ductive interference, it is obviously of 
great importance to ascertain what fre- 
quencies are causing most of the noise 
on the telephone circuit, in order that 
the probable benefits to be derived from 
changes or improvements in the power 
system may be estimated. For this pur- 
pose, an instrument capable of measur- 
ing frequencies of telephone currents has 
been developed. It consists essentially of 
a resonant circuit containing inductance 
and capacity, which may be tuned to the 
frequencies present on the telephone line 


specific cases of in- 


by means of a variable condenser. 

The sound in a telephone receiver con- 
nected to the instrument will 
maximum as resonance with a particular 
frequency is reached, will decrease as this 
point is passed, and will again increase 
as resonance with another line frequen- 
cy is approached A table 
gives the actual frequency corresponding 
to each setting of the variable condenser. 

In this way the noise on the telephone 
line can be analyzed into its component 
frequencies, and the relative magnitude 
of each frequency may be determined by 
comparison with the noise standard by the 
method described earlier in this paper 
the frequencies traceable to each machine 
or transformer of the power system may 
be determined by using the frequency ana- 
lyzer in connection with an exploring coil. 

Telephone Interference Factor. 

The direct dependence of the severity 
of telephone interference upon the wave 
shape of the disturbing voltage and cur- 
rent has led to serious consideration of 
the design of alternators and other elec- 


rise to a 


calibration 
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trical machinery along such lines as would 
minimize possible inductive interference 
with telephone circuits. 

In 1915 a sub-committee of the standards 
committee of the A. I. E. E. was formed 
for the purpose of considering possible 
changes in the Institute’s standardization 
rules regarding wave shape. The work of 
this committee has resulted in the pro- 
posal of a new tentative factor for the 
regulation of alternating current wave 
shape, the “Telephone Interference Fac- 
tor,” defined as a measure of the wave’s 
“departure from the sinusoidal shape 
based upon its disturbing effects when 
acting inductively on other circuits.” 

The instrument for measuring the tele- 
phone interference factor consists of a 
network containing series and shunt re- 
sistance, inductance and capacity, and an 


indicating meter. The network is su 
designed as to weigh the currents of va- 
through the 
meter in direct proportion to the disturb- 
effect these 


when present in a telephone circuit. 


rious frequencies passing 


ing which frequencies cause 

Thus the ratio of the current through 
the meter branch of the network to the 
voltage applied at the network terminals, 
gives a measure of the telephone inter- 
terence factor. In other words, the meter 
indicates the weighted 
frequencies present in the circuit, the re- 
lative weighting being carried out in ac- 
cordance with a curve, which 
shows the relative effects of the different 
frequencies in producing noise in a tele- 
phone receiver. 


average of all 


Fig. 5, 


The importance of a knowledge of the 
telephone interference factor (T. I. F.) 
of the power circuit voltages in a study 
of the need for transpositions or other 
remedial measures, in particular cases of 
inductive interference, is evident from the 
following considerations which are men- 
tioned in the committee report. 


In a high-voltage alternating-current 
system without neutral ground connec- 


tions, the voltages are largely responsible 
for the noise caused in parallel telephone 
circuits, and the noise is approximately pro- 
portionate to the T. I. F. of the voltage 
shape. The maximum allowable 
length of unbalanced such 
cases to keep the induced noise within 
certain limits will vary inversely as the 
T. I. F. of the power circuit voltage, the 


wave 


exposure in 


ground of 
With 
idual 


height above 
the 
systems, 


and 
remaining 


separation 
the circuits 
grounded neutral 
current is more largely 
noise and little 
obtained by improving the voltage wave 
shape. 

In practice, the value of the T. I. F. for 
individual machines may be as 
five or as high as 500, and sufficient data 
has not as yet been compiled to enable 
us to say definitely where the dividing line 
between a moderate and an excessively 
high T. I. F. occurs. 
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HIO has long been known as the 
‘‘Automatic State’. 


Ever since the early days of the Dayton 
and St. Marys, Van Wert and Columbus 
exchanges, when a few daring pioneers 
staked money and success on Strowger ap- 
paratus, Ohio has led in the use of the dial. 


Year by year sees the number of installa- 
tions of this type cut in service increase. 
Today nearly 100,000 Strowger Automatic 
Telephones are in operation in Ohio. 


Strowger exchanges of every type are 
found in Ohio, from large city systems, op- 
erating in several offices, to little 25 and 50 
line Private Automatic Exchanges, installed 
in the premises of business establishments 
and factories. 

Community Exchanges, P. A. X’s, rural 
line networks, long distance operation, all 
are found in “The Automatic State” and all 
are rendering the service expected and 
showing the efficiency and economy prom- 
ised. 

In Ohio, if anywhere, the defects of the 
Strowger Automatic system ought to be 
known. If the service did not give satis- 
faction to subscribers, if the equipment was 
unreliable or inefficient, if the cost of oper- 
ation were not lower than any other type 
of apparatus, nearly 20 years of experience 
and familiarity would have revealed the 
truth. 

Two outstanding facts, however, indicate 
the opinion of Strowger Automatic equip- 
ment held by those who are in a position to 
know it best. 


First, no company which has once started 
to install this equipment has ever displaced 
it for another type, and— 

Second, every company operating Strow- 
ger apparatus is consistently extending its 
use to other parts of their system. 

These two factors speak louder and tell 
more about the success of the Strowger 
Automatic equipment in Ohio than reams 
of argument and claims. 

When, because of the necessity of moving 
into a new building and the need for greater 
capacity, the Van Wert Telephone Company 
found it more economical to re-equip rather 
than expand its 16 year old Strowger ap- 
paratus, the latest type of this same equip- 
ment was ordered. 

When the Marion Company and the New- 
ark Company wished to re-equip small out- 
lying exchanges, they placed orders for 
Strowger C. A. X.s. 

The Ohio State Telephone Company, with 
a dozen years’ experience with its Columbus, 
Dayton and Akron exchanges, has consist- 
ently added to its Strowger equipment for 
city, rural and long distance operation. 

No compulsion caused such actions. There 
were no unusual engineering or operating 
reasons that forced them to make the choice 
they did,—nothing but the inherent, time- 
tested merits of Strowger apparatus, dem- 
onstrated through day-in-and-day-out op- 
eration over long years of service. 

Records of this sort are the best possible 
assurance that any Company, not already 
familiar with the Strowger system through 
actual experience, can have as to what it 
will do for them. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City Philadelphia 
21 East 40th St. The Bourse Bldg. 
Cleveland Columbus 


415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 516 Ferris Bldg. 


Ft. Worth Ft. Wayne 
502 Bass Bldg. 


212 Lucern Bldg. 


Boston Detroit 
445 Tremont Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 
Rochester Pittsburgh 


519 Arlington Bldg. 2136 Oliver Bldg. 


Kansas City 
1001 New York Life Bldg. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 
Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procédés 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 


Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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The A. I. E. E. has requested that all 
those interested in inductive interference 
obtain the T. I. F. meter and make as 
complete measurements as possible on 
power lines and machines which are re- 
sponsible for inductive interference. The 
results of many such observations will 
form the basis for the determination of 
a limiting value for the T. I. F. of elec- 
trical machines which are to be connected 
to open wire lines. The maximum per- 
missible value of the T. I. F. will then 
presumably be stated as part of the A. 
[. E. E. standardization rules. 

As an example of the method of apply- 
ing the T. I. F. meter to the study of in- 
dividual cases of inductive interference 
and its value in locating trouble and in- 
dicating a remedy, the following. summary 
of a report on an investigation of induc- 
tive interference from street lighting cir- 
cuits in a city of moderate size is given. 

Measurements of noise made upon the 
telephone line about two weeks previous 
to this test had indicated severe induction 
arising from parallels of the telephone 
lines with the street lighting circuits. The 
object of the test here described was to 
determine the exact cause of the inter- 
ference with a view to providing a remedy. 

Current for street lighting is generated 
by two Allis-Chalmers horizontal turbo 
units, 82 amperes, 2,300 volts, two-phase, 
60 cycles. The lighting circuits are sup- 
plied from five Westinghouse constant 
current transformers rated at 68 K. V. A., 
5.6 amperes, 2,200 volts primary, 60-cycles. 
Each transformer has two sccondary cir- 
cuits. 

There are ten lighting circuits, each cir- 
cuit carrying approximately 120 nitrogen- 
filled, 15-ampere, incandescent lamps of 
400 candle power. Each lamp support con- 
tains an autotransformer or compensator 
for increasing the current from 6.6 am- 
peres to 15 amperes. Only two of the 
ten lighting circuits are involved in the 
parallels which are being considered. 

Since a series lighting circuit is in- 
herently unbalanced and not adapted to 
transpositions, it was thought probable 
that interference could best be reduced 
by improving the wave form. 

Tests. 

Measurements of the telephone inter- 
ference factor on the generators under no 
load showed a T. I. F. of about 20. The 
generators under normal load gave ap- 
proximately the same T. I. F. Measure- 
ments across the secondaries of the con- 
stant current transformers showed T. I. 
F.s varying from 50 to over 600. 

Since the lowest and highest values 
were obtained from the two secondary 
windings of the same constant current 
transformers, it was concluded that the 
cause of the harmonics was in the load 
and not in the transformers. Harmonic 
analysis showed the presence of prac- 


tically all the odd harmonics from 8 to 
21. 
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In order to analyze the lighting load, 
a single 15-ampere lamp with its trans- 
former was connected across a 110-volt, 
60-cycle current supply with a lamp bank 
in series by which the current could be ad- 
justed to 6.6 amperes. Measurement of 
the T. I. F. of the 110-volt source gave 
a value of approximately 20, on open cir- 
cuit. Connecting lamp transformer and 
lamp to the source raised this T. I. F. to 
about 25.. The lamp was then removed 
from the socket, thus open-circuiting the 
secondary of the lamp transformer. Un- 
cer this condition the measurement across 
the 110-volt supply showed a T. I. F. ot 
260 and across the primary of the lamp 
transformer a T. I. F. of 360. 


Analysis showed practically all odd 


harmonics from 1 to 21 to be present. 


This large distortion of the voltage 
wave, when passed through the primary 
of a lamp transformer, the secondary 
being open, is accounted for as follows:.- 

The current was maintained at 6.6 am- 
peres. With the secondary of the trans- 
former loaded by means of the street 
lamp, this current was-practically all load 
current, a small fraction only being con- 
sumed as transformer exciting current. 
When the lamp was removed, however, 
the 6.6 amperes became exciting current 
and the transformer was accordingly very 
much over excited with a resulting lar;. 
distortion of the voltage wave. 

The conclusion was, therefore, drawn 
that the high T. I. F. of the lighting cir- 
cuits was due, not to the normal operation 
of the transformers and lamps, but to the 
fact that when a lamp burns out, the pri- 
mary of its transformer remains in the 
series circuit, the transformer secondary 
being open. 

In order to prove the conclusion that 
burned-out lamps were responsible for the 
inductive interference, an attempt was 
made to replace all burned-out street lamps 
in the city and to obtain noise measure- 
ments on the telephone lines under this 
condition. 

The T. I. F. across the constant-current 
transformer secondaries was found to be 
almost exactly proportional to the num- 
ber of lamps which were burned out on 
each lighting circuit. Employes of the 
lighting company were then sent out to re- 
place these lamps. With all lamps burn- 
ing, the T. I. F. of each lighting circuit 
was reduced to less than 10. At eight 
o’clock in the evening the tests showed 
that all street lamps were burning. At 
four o’clock the next morning the tele- 
phone lead was opened at a point outside 
the city and noise measurements were 
made from the testboard. 

That inductive interference from the 
street lighting circuits had been almost 
entirely eliminated was indicated by the 
fact that there was no difference in the 
noise on the telephone circuits when the 
lighting circuits were opened or closed 
at the power station. Measurements of 
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the T. I. F. of the lighting circuits sh. weq 
that only a very few street lights were out 
at the time of the noise tests. 

The effect of opening the secondarics of 
two lamp transformers connected in a 
series with one of the lighting cir: uits' 


and located in the power house was 
immediately indicated by increased n ise 
on the telephone line.’ 


Remedies. 


The only complete cure for inductive 
interference from the lighting circuits 
seems to be the addition to each lamp 
transformer of:a device which will short- 
circuit the primary winding of the trans- 
former when the lamp which is connected 
across the secondary burns out. Con- 
siderable improvement could, however, be 
obtained by providing for more prompt 
renewal of defective lamps. 

The men in charge of the lighting sys- 
tem expressed their willingness to make 
replacements promptly if they were pro- 
vided with a means for determining the 
number of lamps out on each circuit. 
The T. I. F. meter acted as an excellent 
indicator of burned-out lamps and a 
more simple device of this kind was latér 
made up with a sensitive voltmeter 
shunted by a network tuned to 60-cycle 
frequency. 

Summary. 

To sum up our discussion, we have 
found that: 

1. The balance of the telephone circuit 
is of primary importance in limiting in- 
terference. This is a matter of mainte- 
nance. 

2. Noise tests made on the telephone 
line are of great value in locating the 
cause of interference. 

3. When a co-ordinated transposition 
scheme can be applied to the telephone 
and power circuits, this method presents 
in a majority of cases the simplest and 
most economical treatment of inductive 
interference. 

4. When co-ordinated transpositions are 
impossible or the induction is too severe 
to be cared for in this way, relief can 
sometimes be obtained by changes in the 
power system, which will: 

(a). Reduce the residual current of the 
power circuit; 

(b). Reduce the residual voltage of the 
power circuit; and 

(c). Reduce the higher harmonic fre- 
quencies of the power voltage and cur- 
rent, which are the cause of noise. 

5. In determining the probable effective- 
ness of the possible methods of treating 
inductive interference in particular cases. 
the following instruments are helpful: 

(a). The frequency analyzer to deter- 
mine the frequencies present, their magni- 
tudes, and their sources; and 

(b). The telephone interference factor 
meter to determine what injurious effects 
are to be expected from the power wave 
shape and to trace the cause of distortion 
of the wave shape. (Concluded. ) 












Chats About Company’s Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

iployes of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at South Bend, Ind., have 
formed an organization known as the 
South Bend Association of Indiana Bell 
Telephone Employes for the purpose of 
bettering the service rendered to tele- 
phone subscribers. 

“We want to give the people of South 
Bend, Mishawaka and surrounding ter- 
ritory, the very best service within our 
power and we have decided the best way 
to do it is to get together and find out 
definitely what the people want and what 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 


instruct the employes in the best meth- 
ods oi producing satisfactory service, 
and a general publicity compaign is to 
be launched in an effort to get the co-op- 
eration of the public. 


“Public opinion is the high court to 
which the New York Telephone Co. is 
now appealing,” is the statement in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Sunday 
Times. “The company is making applica- 
tion for higher rates. Its petition is, of 
course, being heard by the public service 
commission. 

“What the public service commission 


whose delight it is, apparently, to magnify 
to the nth degree the occasional instance 
in which a telephone company fails to 
render 100 per cent telephone service. 
The following brief article on “Tele- 
phone Service,” by D. E. Waggoner, pub- 
lished in “The Security News,” a monthly 
journal devoted to the interests of the 
friends and patrons of the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Texas, contains 
some food for thought on this problem: 
“It seems to be the favorite sport of 
wags to pun and paragraph on telephone 
service. The comedian who used to get a 
laugh by the awkward process of stumb- 














The Recent Operators’ School Conducted at Bloomington, Ill., by W. S. Vivian, of Automatic Electric Co., Was Well Spoken of by 


we can do to meet their demands,” said 
one of the members of the association. 
“There is no other organization of tele- 
phone employes of its kind in the state, 
so far as we know, since our sole pur- 
pose is to strive for efficiency.” 

The membership of the new organi- 
‘ation includes wire chiefs, toll-test men, 
central office men and outside workers 
such as installers and linemen. Oper- 
ators and office employes are not in- 
cluded. The officers are Clarence A. 
Leusch, president; Chester B. Bussett, 
ice-president; and Marion L. Pancake, 
secretary and treasurer. 

It is planned to hold frequent confer- 
ences at which timely lectures on effi- 
ciency will be given and the various prob- 
iems relating to the correct care and 
installation of equipment will be dis- 
“ussed. Telephone experts will be 
brought to the city from time to time to 


Managers Who Sent Their Operators to It. 


does, or refrains from doing, in this mat- 
ter, however, must in the long run receive 
the approbation of citizens, for no settle- 
ment can be permanent unless it evokes 
the confidence and the good will of a sub- 
stantial part of the public. Because of 
this, an effort is being made to win fav- 
orable public consideration of the facts 
on which the telephone company relies for 
the support of its case.” 

After this introduction is a three-col- 
umn article by Vice-President J. S. Mc- 
Culloh which goes fully into the com- 
pany’s situation and asserts that an in- 
crease is absolutely necessary. 

Increasing attention is being paid by 
telephone companies to public relations 
matters. One phase of this problem to 
which but little attention has been directed 
thus far is an attempt to undo the harm 
effected by the ever-present jokesmith 
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ling over an ordinary pin, delights in 
taking pot shots at the telephone. 

One of the latest jokes is this: ‘How 
far do you live from your business?’ 

‘Ten minutes by motor; twenty minutes 
by trolley; thirty minutes walking, and 
one hour by telephone.’ 

These jokes are undoubtedly written 
but for one purpose, and that is to make 
people laugh. Usually they are written 
by a person who wants the two or three 
dollars that the effusion will bring in the 
joke market. 

Furthermore they are written, wun- 
doubtedly, by persons who know nothing 
of the great problems confronting the 
telephone people—know nothing and care 
less. 

Born in a spirit of revelry, yet they con- 
tain poison more deadly than hemlock. 
A joke at best is no more than froth, but 
when it contains a subtle innuendo it more 
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often than not precipitates a superficial 
judgment—a premature denunciation. 

The telephone has never ceased to be 
a wonder. It is hard to conceive of a 
world without telephones. If we had to 
pay for telephones in accordance with the 
amount of real benefit they return, and 
each according to his respective benefit, 
many would pay hundreds or even thou- 
sands of dollars per month. 

Many of us have fallen into the error 
of complaining of the telephone service, 
because it seems to be faddish. Let a man 
or a woman use the telephone 99 times 
and get perfect service, and then on the 
hundredth attempt fail to get service and 
the telephone is condemned in nine lan- 
guages, eight of which are never seen in 
print. 

We call a man on the other side of 
town, the other side of the state, or the 
other side of the world, and talk to him. 
In so doing we use equipment that cost 
many millions of dollars. We have two, 
five, or twenty persons working for us 
to complete the call; we have an army of 
hundreds or thousands back of the call, 
keeping the equipment in such shape as 
to make our call possible. 

If we enter a department store, or a 
bank, and find the place crowded, we 
line up to await our turn and think noth- 
ing about it. But when we pick up the 
telephone, regardless of ‘the rush hour,’ 
we expect to get instant service. 

When we consider that we pay the same 
for telephones that we did 20 years ago, it 
really is surprising that we get as good 
service as we do. 

The jokesmith who hangs his humor 
on the telephone does the telephone com- 
pany a great injustice, but the greatest 
injury is to the public, for he encourages 
premature opinions and superficial think- 
ing. 

No great problem is ever solved until 
the public gives it serious thought.” 


This is the way they build good 
will “way down in Indiana.” The South- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co., located in the 
Ohio valley, in the southeastern corner of 
Indiana, uses as its slogan “We Serve” 
and then carries it out in practice. When 
the Ohio river takes a notion to flood 
the lowlands, this company notifies all the 
farmers threatened what to expect in time 
to remove their crops. 

During the great war it kept its sub- 
scribers in the rural districts advised 
fully on the news from the front battle 
lines. It also furnishes daily the govern- 
ment weather report and the time of 
day 

During the holiday season it also takes 
care of the little ones and lets them talk 
to Santa Claus free. This has proved 
a great treat not only to the little folks 
but to their parents as well. The general 
manager of the company handles all these 
calls in person and it takes most of his 
time for the few days immediately pre- 
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ceding Christmas. But he gets a genuine 
pleasure in hearing from the little children 
who almost gasp their message of wants 
when they learn they are talking to 
Santa Claus. 

By the aid of a string of sleigh bells 
they can easily hear the reindeers, im- 
patient to be on their way. 

The following advertisement was car- 
ried in the local newspaper to announce 
to the little folk that Old Saint Nick could 
be reached by telephone: 


TELEPHONE 
TO TOY LAND 

We have completed a telephone line 
over the snow and through the ice fields 
to the North’ Pole in Toy Land where 
Santa Claus lives and works. 

Little tots who want to talk to Santa 
Claus may do so free. Just call our ex- 
change and ask for “Santa Claus.” 

Southern Indiana Telephone Co. 


This is a copy of a letter mailed recent- 
ly to the subscribers of the La Farge 
Telephone Co., La Farge, Wis.: 

“To try and run a business when all 
the revenue received does not pay ex- 
penses is not a pleasant job. 

To receive letters from creditors stating 
they request payment of their accounts 
at once, and with no money to pay them 
does not help to make it pleasant. 

The owner of the building where the 
exchange is located would like to receive 
his rent. 

We have a Ford car all worn out and 
are now trying to make arangements to 
buy a new one, at a dollar down and a 
dollar a week. 

If all accounts due us for rental were 
paid, it would help us wonderfully. May 
we ask you to assist us?” 





One of these letters was returned with 
the following paragraph written on the 
back : 

“In regards to your statement of other 
side, I’m sorry your old Ford is wore 
out. I have just perchast a bran new 
Ford, but owing to the raise in rent of 
the telephone its hard to get gasoline, but 
I'll pass the hat around and try for a 
little money to get gas and License and 
I will bring the d——d old telephone. and 
what little I owe you, thanking you in 
advance I remain——” 


During the year of 1920 the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne. 
Ind., established a running start on a 
far-reaching development program which 
within the next few years will result in 


an entire new system, a new central 
office building and several branch ex- 
changes. 


Within the past six months, Frank E. 
Bohn, general manager of the company, 
says the company has spent $150,000 for 
new and additional equipment to improve 
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service, while greater development pl 
are being carried out. Twelve hund: 
new telephones have _ been instal! 
throughout the city, the downtown und 
ground system has been enlarged and tei 
miles of new cable strung. 

Sixteen thousand feet of additiona! 
floor space have been secured at the cen- 
tral office and the various departments re- 
arranged with the addition of a new 
cafeteria, where operators can _ secure 
food at cost, and the installation of a new 
locker room. Forty new operators have 
been added to the force during the year. 

Other expansions of the year include 
the installation of 20 private branch ex- 
changes in downtown stores and in fac- 
tories and the building of an addition to 
the company’s warehouse. 

A survey of the company’s business and 
probable expansion in the next few years 
is now being made in preparation for the 
erection of a new central office building. 
It is expected that this survey will take 
several months and it is also expected that 
the foundation of the new building will 
be laid in the fall. 

C. M. Niezer, L. H. Moore and E. C. 
Miller were named additional members of 
the board of directors of the company at 
a special meeting of the board last week. 
The action was taken in conformity with 
a resolution adopted at the last stock- 
holders meeting instructing the board to 
increase its membership to 12. 

Concerning the appointment of the 
new directors, an official of the company 
made the following statement: “In 
adding these three men to the board of 
directors of the company, we feel that 
they can assist us materially in solving 
the problems incident to providing larger 
telephone facilities and improved service 
for Greater Fort Wayne.” 





“Have you read these Advertisements ?” 
is the query in bold face type on the out- 
side front page of a three-sheet folder 
which the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
recently sent its subscribers along with 
the monthly bills. 

Opening up the folder the reader: 
finds reproductions of 10 newspaper ads 
published during the year. They bea 
such titles as: “Sit Down and Talk i: 
over With Yourself,” “Come and See! 
“Your Working Partners,” “A City « 
40,000 People,” “Team Work,” “TI! 
Spirit of Service,” “Up Against Our Ow 
Record,” “Your Telephone.” 

“These announcements in leading C: 
adian newspapers,” says the folder, ‘ 
published in the interests of mutual 
derstanding, co-operation and good 
between telephone subscribers and te 
phone workers. 

“They are worth your careful readin: 


Each advertisement bears the sugeg 


tion, put up in a neat-looking box: “! 
more you know about the Telephone, ' 
better it will serve you.” 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Don’t drag yourself to your labors; 
No laggard in battle may win— 

But go filled with the honest ambition 
To make good at the job you are in. 


Go forth full armed to the conquest 
As a soldier goeth forth to the fray; 
Except that your weapons may differ 
From the weapons he uses to slay. 


Let your heart be full-filled with courage 
To meet each onslaught of fate, 

An armour of honest endeavor 

To turn aside envy and hate. 


Let your smiling face be a beacon, 
To draw new friends to your aid; 
To help in the brunt of the battle 
And keep you from being afraid. 


Then marshal your God-given forces 
To apply to the work you may choose; 
Fight fair, but fight to a finish 

And win—you never will lose. 


It is a real pleasure when starting on 
a new journey to have someone give ad- 
vice as to the outcome. It gives one com- 
fort to know that he is liable to arrive all 
right at his destination—unless some- 
thing happens. 

We are starting out on a New Year 
in the telephone profession the same as 
others in various lines are starting a new 
lap on the speedway of time, and hope 
to have a pleasant journey through the 
months ahead. 

We hope the accumulated experiences 
of the months we have just passed 
through will enable us to put the skids 
more effectually under the troubles we 
may run against and that the irritating 
circumstances which were wont to arise 
during the past will, for the most part, 


remain “unriz.” We feel that we are 


fully equal to the requirements of the 
times in our lines and hope to “get by’ 








“We Are Starting Out on a New Year in 
the Telephone Profession.”’ 


as well this year as we did during the 
ast 12 months. 

We realize, of course, that just now we 
must keep things on an even keel and 
teer very deftly, indeed, if we miss all 
he rocks ahead which may get in our 
way: We are doing business at a time 


By Well Clay 


when the pot is between a “boil and a 
simmer” and will not stand much sloshing 
around without scalding someone. 

In olden times they muzzled the oxen 
that trod out the corn a little more tightly 
in times of poor crops than they did in 
the bounteous years, I suppose. In a 
measure we are the oxen who are tread- 
ing out the corn today. 

We go round and round in our never- 
ending duties in an endeavor that in the 
final analysis we may present the stock- 
holder with a small sack of corn to have 
for his own bread, in return for the use 
of his money which enabled the crop to 
be planted, cultivated and harvested. 

The difference between us and the 
oxen of biblical history is that in boun- 
teous years they were probably quite lax 
about the muzzling business whereas’ we 
were, and are, muzzled quite tightly all 
the while whether in good years or bad. 

In the year just ahead, the rock which 
looms nearest and looks the most for- 
midable is the rock of “capital.” We need 
a great deal of additional capital to take 
care of the progress which modernity de- 
mands of our profession. To get that, 
we must be able to promise the investor 
that he has a chance to win as well as a 
chance to lose; otherwise he will peddle 
his money where chances are better, and 
the woods are full of them today as 
never before. 

The placing of the telephone under 
the yovernment control and operation 
during the war had the effect of making 
it impossible to get rate advances at the 
psychological time while things were 
booming and money was plenty. Now 
when we are dragging the financial sled 
up hill for another slide, the public thinks 
that they are being asked to let their 
little brother of the telephones ride when 
he should be walking with the rest. 

That is the public attitude, if one be- 
lieves the newspaper and the local con- 
versations with reference to the matter. 
This places us in a poor light at a bad 
time and the public should be enlightened 
as to the true aspect of 
peditiously as possible. 

As to business in sight, there are no 
signs of slackening up yet. This will 
probably be taken care of by using the 
stockholders’ dividend money as fast as 
it can be made available and either. letting 
him go without or giving him stock in- 
stead, regardless of what his wishes are 
in the matter. We cannot promise him 
that if he saves his cake and doesn’t eat 
it now he can have a big slice later: on, 
because that cannot be honestly promised. 
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affairs as ex- 


The time will not come soon when tele- 
phone companies can salt down a sur- 
plus in cash and not be obliged to use 
it as they go along to keep pace with the 
growing demands of the business. 

At this season of the year, too, we 





“The Telephone Will Simply Become One 
of the Necessary Things Without Which 
a Farmer Cannot Hope to Make the 
Maximum Progress or Enjoy Life to its 
Fullest.’’ 


should look ahead for several months and 
see to it that we utilize our spare time 
in making out and mailing orders for 
such supplies as are apt to take time in 
shipment, such as poles, cross arms and 
the like. Then summer when the 
sun is hot and time is precious we will 
not have to lay off a 
needed supplies. 

I do not know whether poles will be 
cheaper than last but all signs 
point to their being more plentiful on the 
market. More are in operation 
than last winter and labor is not being 
disturbed in 


next 


crew to await 


season 
camps 


its endeavors to work, as 
was the case in many localities during the 
war. Of the time will never 
come when they will be as cheap as they 
were once, but they may be cheaper than 
at present. 


course, 


Cross arms are going to be very much 
in demand, as more and more circuits are 
needed on old leads to take care of the 
great flood of rural service which is being 
demanded since prices went up for every- 
thing else and left telephone service the 
cheapest public service in the list today 
As a tree branches out here and there 
throughout, so will the telephone plants 
fill out from already extended branches 
and never stop until almost every farm 
house has a telephone as well as a wind- 
mill, a gasoline engine, an automobile and 
a self binder. 

The telephone will simply become one 
of the necessary things without which a 
farmer cannot hope to make the max- 
imum progress or enjoy life to its fullest. 
Generally, the more necessary an article 
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is the higher is the price asked for it, 


but with the telephone it seems the more © 


necessary it becomes the more restric- 
tions are put in the way of its fullest ana 
most profitable developments and _ the 
lower the price which can be asked for 
it, compared with other necessities to 
which the public must subscribe. 
However, in the beginning all races 
are equal as to chances of winning and at 
the beginning of the New Year we who 
work in this field of human endeavor 
have a possible chance to make this a 
banner year for our companies. 
APHORISM: The laggard, not the 
leader, takes the other fellow’s dust. 





Arkansas Convention to be Held 
in Little Rock This Month. 

The Arkansas Independent Telephone 

Association will hold its annual conven- 
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tion at the Hotel Marion, Little Rock, 

Ark., on Monday and Tuesday, January 

17 and 18, according to an announcement 

by Thomas P. Stahl, secretary-treasurer, 

of Siloam Springs. 

Nebraska Telephone Convention to 
Be Held in February. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association will be held in 
Lincoln sometime during the midweek 
of February. The exact date has not 
yet been fixed, that being left to Secre- 
tary L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln, to be sand- 
wiched in between the various conven- 
tions listed for that month. 

In attendance at the meeting of di- 
rectors where the matter was settled and 
a program tentatively outlined, were Lloyd 
Wilson, of Omaha; Bruce Brown, of 
srady; J. W. Richmond, of Wisner; P. 
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B. Cummings, of Scribner; Warren P: att, 
of Kearney; G. E. Becker of Pawiiee 
City, and L. E. Hurtz, R. E. Mattison 
and George K. Gann, of Lincoln. 


A. I. E. E. Midwinter Convention 
in New York, February 16-18. 
The seventh midwinter convention of 

the A. I. E. E. will be held in New 

York City, February 16-18, in the United 

Engineering Societies’ Building, 33 West 

Thirty-ninth street. The convention will in- 

clude six technical sessions; visits through 

various power plants; a dinner dance; 
and the Edison Medal presentation to Dr. 

M. I. Pupin, followed by a lecture. 

The program will include two telephone 
papers: “Multiple Use of Wires” by S. 
Rhoads and “Carrier Wave Telephony” 
by F. B. Jewett and B. Gherardi. 








Biographical and Personal Notes 





W. R. McGovern, general manager 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was elected a vice-president 
of the company at a meeting of the di- 
rectors held recently. His new title will 
be vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. McGovern has been in the employ of 
the company 21 years, becoming manager 
at Milwaukee in February, 1919. Otto 
H. Falk and H. O. Seymour were 
named members of the executive commit- 
tee of the board of directors. 


P. H. Finnegan, Jr., commercial man- 
ager of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at its Mankato, Minn., ex- 
change, likes the telephone business. At 
least he makes that claim whenever any- 
one puts the question to him and points 
to his service record of six or eight 
years, if the interrogator appears to 
doubt his assertion. 

Norwood, Minn., will always lay claim 
to having been the birthplace of P. H. 
Finnegan, the- event occurring Decem- 
ber 14, 1881. “P. H.” spent his boy- 
hood in accordance with the program fol- 
lowed by the usual American youngster. 
Following his grade and high school 
work, he attended Chicago University 
and the Niagara Falls University, N. Y. 

Prior to his entry into the telephone 
business Mr. Finnegan was employed in 
the accounting department of the North- 
ern Pacific at Fargo, N. D. August 1, 
1913, found him in the contract depart- 
ment of the telephone company at Min- 
neapolis. Two years later he was placed 
in charge of the regrading department, 
then transferred to the East exchange as 
commercial manager, leaving that posi- 
tion to assume the responsibilities of com- 
mercial manager of the Mankato ex- 
change, which position he has held ever 
since. 


“P. H.” is an industrious worker, thor- 
ough in all he undertakes, and is ex- 
ceedingly popular with those who work 
with him. He is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and takes consid- 

















P. H. Finnegan, Jr., of the Tri-State at 
Mankato, Minn., Always Takes a Run- 
ning Start of Whatever He Goes Into. 

erable interest in matters of civic im- 

portance. 

Baseball has always been his hobby 
and his talent along this line landed him 
first in the Western League and then in 
the American Association, and he has 
made good in both leagues. 

J. W. Walton, formerly plant super- 
intendent of the Western Electric Tele- 
phone System at Mason City, Iowa, has 
purchased the Broken Arrow Telephone 
Co., of Broken Arrow, Okla. Since tak- 
ing possession of the exchange, Mr. Wal- 


ton has installed additional central office 
equipment and outside cable, and is now 
making extensive repairs to the property. 
Thirty new subscribers have been added 
during this time. 

W. L. Shollenberger has been elect- 
ed president and a director of the Ral- 
ston Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Trout Run, Pa., taking the place of the 
late Dr. W. M. Howell. 

Obituary. 

William P. Bogardus, vice-president 
and a director of the Mount Vernon Tele- 
phone Co., of Mount Vernon, Ohio, died 
suddenly at his home December 26, after 
an illness of but a few hours. His death 
followed shortly after that of his wife, 
which occurred December 4. 

Born in Huntsville, Pa., 79 years ago, 
Mr. Bogardus moved to Ohio in his boy- 
hood. He attended school in Oberlin, 
leaving to enter the union forces in the 
Civil War in 1863. After being mustered 
out, he went to Mount Vernon in 187) 
as the agent for the U. S. Express C 
and soon after established the hardwar 
firm of Bogardus & Co., in which he co: 
tinued for 47 years. 

At the time of his death, besides bei: 
identified with the Mount Vernon Tel 
phone Co., Mr. Bogardus was a direct: 
of the New Knox National Ban 
Throughout his life in Mount -Vern< 
he took a great interest in the welfare 
the community, being an active memb: 
of the Presbyterian church and Sund: 
school, and for many years a member « 
the board of education and city counc! 
serving as president of both organizatio: 
for several years. 

Funeral services were conducted o 
December 29 at Mr. Bogardus’ home 
Mount Vernon, the Rev. W. H. Shield 
of the Presbyterian church officiating. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, 


New Division of Tolls Approved 
by Virginia Commission. 

Upon the petition of a number of con- 
necting companies of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., asking the 
commission to establish a division of toll 
rates other than those provided by the 
Standard Exchange & Toll Line Traffic 
Agreement of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company, the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission issued an order recently author- 
izing any connecting company of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company to termi- 
nate its standard toll line agreement upon 
notice of not less than 60 days, and sub- 
stitute therefor the following schedule: 


Applicable to all connecting companies 
whose toll earnings average 20 cents or 
more per message: On station to sta- 
tion messages, five cents originating fee; 
two cents terminating fee; 55/100 of one 
cent per mile of toll line used; 5 per 
cent commission for making collections. 
On person to person calls, the same 
schedule as on station to station calls, ex- 
cept that the terminating fee is to be 
three cents and the mileage is to be 65/100 
of one cent per mile, on appointment calls, 
to be the same as the latter schedule, ex- 
cept that the terminating fee is to be 
four cents. 

Applicable to connecting companies 
whose toll earnings average less than 20 
cents per message: On station to sta- 
tion messages, four cents originating fee; 
one and one-half cents terminating fee; 
one-half cent per mile of toll line used; 
and 10 per cent commission for making 
collections. On person to person calls, 
same schedule as on station to station 
calls, except that the terminating fee 
is to be three cents; on  appoint- 
ment calls, same as latter schedule except 
that the terminating fee is to be four 
cents. 

Report charges are to be retained by 
the earning company. 





Central Union Increases Rates in 
Gilman and Onarga, IIl. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. was 
authorized by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, in a ruling handed down re- 
cently, to place in effect the following 
schedule of annual rates at its Gilman 


an’ Onarga exchanges: 
Old. New. 
In:lividual line, business... er $39.00 
T\.0-party line, business... 33.00 
Bi siness extension ........ 12.00 15.00 
Ir lividual line, residence .. 21.00 24.00 
T:-o-party line, residence... 18.00  ..... 
F. ur-party line, residence... ..... 21.00 
R. sidence extension ..... +» 600 7.20 
S itching service ......... 6.00 6.00 
s of January 31, 1920, the records 
sh 


w that the Central Union company 
was furnishing service to 345 stations con- 


nected to the Gilman exchange and 437 
stations connected to the 
change. 


Onarga ex- 
The commission ordered the company 
to set aside a monthly allowance of $95, 
plus 6 per cent of the cost per annum of 
all additions that may be made in the 
future, to provide for a depreciation re- 
serve at its Gilman exchange, and $108, 
pius 6 per cent per annum of the cost of 
all additions, for a deprecia- 
tion reserve at its Onarga exchange. 


to provide 


Rate Increase Allowed in Cairo, 
Mounds and Mouné City, IIl. 
Permission to increase rates was grant- 

ed the Home Telephone Co., furnishing 

service to 2,389 station's at Cairo, Mound 

City and Mounds, Ill., by the state public 

utilities commission in a ruling handed 

down recently. The old and new annual 
rates at the three exchanges follow: 


Cairo Exchange: Old. New. 
Individual line business. ..$30.00 $48.00 
Two-party line business... 24.00 42.00 
Business extension stations 9.00 15.00 
Individual line residence... 21.00 24.00 
Two-party line residence... 18.00 21.00 
Four-party line residence.. 12.00 18.00 


Residence extension stations 6.00 7.20 
Mound City Exchange: 


Individual line business. ..$24.00 $36.00 
Two-party line business... 18.00 27.00 
Business extension stations 9.00 15.00 
Individual line residence 
RPS ee 18.00 24.00 
Two-party line residence... 15.00 18.00 


Residence extension stations 6.00 7.20 
Mounds Exchange: 


Individual line business...$24.00 $36.00 
Two-party line business... 18.00 30.00 
Business extension stations 9.00 15.00 
Individual line residence... 18.00 24.00 
Two-party line residence... 15.00 18.00 


Residence extension stations 6.00 7.20 
Rural party line residence 18.00 24.00 


The commission ordered the Home 
Telephone Co. to set aside a monthly al- 
lowance of $742, plus 6 per cent of the 
cost per annum of all new additions made 
in the future, to provide for a deprecia- 
tion reserve. 


Abingdon Home (lIll.) Telephone 
Co. Gets Higher Rates. 


Permission was granted the Abingdon 
Home Telephone Co., by the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, in a _ ruling 
handed down recently, to increase its 
local and rural rates in Abingdon and 
London Mills and vicinity. Here are the 
old and new annual rates: 


Abingdon Exchange. Old. New. 
Business, individual line. ..$30.00 $36.00 
Business, four-party line... 24.00 30.00 
Residence, individual line... 24.00 27.00 
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‘schedule of rates in 


Rates and Service. 


Residence, four-party line.. 21.00 22.80 
meres, Gwsess ......... pe 30.00 
Rural, residence .......... 21.00 =. 22.80 
Rural, service stations ..... 7.00 10.20 
London Mills Exchange. 
Business, individual line....24.00 27.00 
Business, four-party line ae 24.00 
Residence, individual line... 21.00 24.00 
Residence, four-party line... 18.00 21.00 
Rural, residence .......... 21.00 22.80 
Rural service stations...... 6.00 9.00 


A discount of 25 cents per month ap. 
plies to the rates for business and resi- 
dence stations, exclusive of extensions and 
private branch exchange telephones, with- 
in the city exchange area, if payment is 
made monthly on or before the 15th of 
the current month. 

A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates for rural party line tele- 
phones, if payment is made quarterly at 
the office of the company on or before the 
15th day of the second month of the cur- 
rent quarter. 

discount of $1 per year applies to 
the rates for rural service stations, if pay- 
ment is made semi-annually at the office 
of the company on or before the first 
days of February and August of each 
year. 

A discount of 30 cents per quarter ap- 
plies to the rates for rural service sta- 
tions if payment is made quarterly at the 
office of the company on or before the 
15th day of the second month of the cur- 
rent quarter. 


Depreciation Reserve Ordered— 
Higher Rates Allowed. 
Authority to charge the following 
Sullivan, Ill., and 
Sullivan Home 
to 838 


vicinity was granted the 
Telephone Co., 
stations by the state public utilities com- 


furnishing service 


mission in a ruling handed down recently. 


Old. New 
Individual line, business ........ $33 $39 
Two-party line, business...... . 36 
Individual line, residence ....... 24 0) 
Two-party line, residence ...... 21 27 
Four-party line, residence....... 21 24 
Extension telephones, business... 6 12 


Extra listing of name in direc- 


SE Ansaaedevsdpaserewenoness 3 3 
Desk telephones, additional..... 3 3 
Extension telephones, residence.. 6 6 
EE istacesnsacew eens 3 3 


A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates :™ business and resi- 
dence telephones, exclusive of extension 
and private branch exchange telephones, 
within the city exchange area, if payment 
is made monthly at the office of the 
company on or before the 15th day of the 
current month. 

A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates af rural party line tele- 
phones, if payment is made quarterly at 
the office of the company on or before the 
15th day of the second month of the cur- 
rent quarter. 


The commission ordered the Sullivan 
Home Telephone Co. to set aside a month- 
ly allowance of $310 to provide for a de- 
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preciation reserve, plus'6 per cent of the 
cost per annum of all annual additions 
that may be made to the plant in the 
future. 


Local and Rural Rates Increased 
in Village of Avon, IIl. 
Authority was granted the Avon Tele- 
phone Co., of Avon, Ill, by the state 
public utilities commission, in a ruling 
handed down recently, to increase its 
local and rural rates. The old and new 

rates compare as follows: 


Rates Per Annum. 


Old. New. 
Individual line, business ...$15.00 $27.00 
Individual line, residence... 15.00 21.00 
Four-party line, residence... 15.00 18.00 
Extension telephone ....... epee 6.00 
Multi-party line, rural, me- 
DE Sc aUUEG es sie aac owen 16.20 21.00 
Multi-party line, rural, 
MII kod so 5 Sai cate vidoes 12.00 18.00 
Service stations ........... 2.40 6.80 
Extension bells ........--. bibs 3.00 


A discount of 25 cents per month ap- 
plies to the rates for business, residence, 
and rural telephones, exclusive of exten- 
sion telephones, if payment is made at the 
office of the company on or before the 
15th day of the current month. 

A discount of $1 semi-annually applies 
to the rates for service stations if pay- 
ment is made at the office of the com- 
pany on or before the 15th day of Jan- 
uary and July for the first and second 
half year respectively. 


Florida Company Authorized to 
Increase Rates. 

Authority to increase its rates to the 
following schedule was granted the 
Peninsular Telephone Co., of Tampa, 
Fla., by the state railroad commission in an 
order issued recently: 


Rate Joint 
Per Month. User Rate. 

Business, one-party ...$5.50 $2.00 
Business, two-party .. 4.25 2.00 
Business, four-party .. 3.50 2.00 
Business, extension . 1.50 eons 
Residence, two-party .. 3.25 1.00 
Residence, two-party.. 2.50 1.00 
Residence, four-party.. 2.00 1,00 
Residence extension 1.00 cos 


Patrons and Management of Com- 
pany Make Rate Agreement. 


A boycott threatened by patrons of the 
Spiceland Co-operative Telephone Co., 
operating exchanges at Spiceland, in Hen- 
ry county, Ind., and at Mays, in Rush 
county, has been averted and an agree- 
ment, dependent on official approval of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
has been reached. The boycott had been 
scheduled to begin January 1. 

A petition asking modifications of the 
recent order of the commission increas- 
ing rates is to be presented to the state 
body and as it will contain the agreement 
between the patrons and the company, 
it is believed approval will be given. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion recently granted an average increase 
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in rates of 22 per cent. The patrons of 
the Mays exchange objected and at a 
mass meeting 90 subscribers voted to dis- 
continue the service if modifications were 
not made. The agitation then spread to 
Spiceland and a boycott loomed in pros- 
pect. 

At a meeting between committees rep- 
resenting the patrons of‘ both exchanges 
and A. R. Martmer, the differences were 
adjusted. The terms of the agreement 
have not been given out, pending action 
by the commission. Mr. Martmer, who 
represented the company at the confer- 
ence, said, however, the company had 
made some concessions. 

The Mays patrons, it is understood, de- 
sired a definite understanding as to how 
long the new rates would continue in 
effect. The Spiceland patrons, is is said, 
regarded the new rates as excessive. 


Minnesota Farmers Co-operative 
Company Gets New Rates. 
The Fairfield Farmers Co-operative Tel- 
ephone Co., operating approximately 35 
town and 112 rural stations at Holloway, 
Minn., was authorized by the state rail- 
road and warehouse commission on No- 
vember 30 to increase its local and rural 


rates. The old and new rates follow: 

Individual line business............. $1.50 
Individual line residence............ 1.00 
es ee eae 1.00 
Rural multi-party, metallic circuit... 1.75 


Rural multi-party, grounded circuit.. 1.50 

A discount of 25 cents per month is 
allowed on all local rates, if paid on or 
before the 15th day of the month in which 
the service is rendered. 

Rural rates are payable quarterly, with 
a discount of 75 cents, 50 cents, and 25 
cents, if paid on or before the 15th day 
of the first, second or third month of the 
quarter in which the service is rendered. 


Evidence submitted by the company 
shows a property value of $5,179.11, and 
that the earnings under the new rates 
would be approximateiy $2,680.53. The 
fixed operating expense for a _ twelve 
month period is $2,030.71, to which is 
added items of depreciation, taxes, etc., 
leaving a net income of $247.42, or a 
return of 4.7 per cent on the investment. 


Rates Increased at Independence, 
Mo., Pending Consolidation. 


Upon the consolidation of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and the Kan- 
sas City Home Telephone Co., operating 
in and about Kansas City and Independ- 
ence, Mo., and including property located 
in what is known as the Fairmount ex- 
change, the Kansas City Telephone Co. 
was authorized by the state public serv- 
ice commission on December 18 to charge 
the following rates for service in the 
Fairmont exchange area: 


Duamess, Great tle. ........5...... $4.50 
Residence, direct line.............. 2.25 
Residence, two-party .............. 2.00 
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Residence, four-party ............. 1,75 
Business extensions ,............. 1.0 
Residence extensions ...:......... ae) 
Rural party line, business.......... 2.50% 
Rural party line, residence......... 2.00% 
Change of instrument.............. 1.00 


*Plus 25 cents for desk set equipment, 

The foregoing rates are the same as 
those recently authorized for unified sery- 
ice at Independence and are to remain in 
effect for a period of 13 months, effective 
January 1, 1921. 

The commission ordered that the free 
service between Fairmount and Independ- 
ence be continued, but that the flat rate 
between Fairmount and Kansas City be 
discontinued and a toll charge of 5 cents 
made for each three-minute conversation, 


Elmira (Mo.) Telephone Co. In- 
creases Rates Temporarily. 

Effective January 1, the rates for tele- 
phone service by the Elmira Telephone 
Co., of Elmira, Mo., will be increased to 
the following schedule for a period of 
13 months, according to an order issued 
recently by the state public service com- 

mission : 
Rates per Annum. 


Old. New. 
Business, direct line...... $18.00 $24.00 
Residence, direct or party 
Me So 53 eo wamonhes 12.00 18.00 
Additional charge for desk 
DRS Soe Wid Onwidick a tciated he aemas 4.00 
Rural : 
Class A switching ........ $ 6.00 $ 9.00 
Oe ae 12.00 18.00 
oT ee 12.00 18.00 
Claes DD GETvice 2.000000 00. 7.20 10.50 
The Elmira Telephone Co. furnishes 


service to 16 subscribers in Elmira and 
to 74 subscribers in the country on com- 
pany-owned lines, also switching service 
to 64 rural subscribers. 

Service Improvement Satisfactory 
—Rates Continued. 
Expressing its satisfaction with the 
manner in which the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Telephone Co. has kept its promise to 
improve service if given an increase in 
rates, the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission has issued an order continuing 
the present telephone rates in that city in 
effect for 13 months from July 1 of this 

year. 

As a part of the order granting in- 
creased rates at that time, the commission 
made it a matter of review, based upon 
the future action of the company in bet- 
tering its service, increasing the numer 
of employes and adding materially t9 
their wages. At that time the operators 
were threatening a strike unless ™ 
money was paid to them, and they | 
off only on condition that the rates 
increased. 

In October, on the complaint of s 
business men, a hearing was had a 
whether the company had made good 
these promises. The chamber of c 





merce was represented. The order 
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tinui' rates recites that the testimony 
show d conclusively that the company 
had ade all of its promises good, and 
that 1s there is no present indication of 
a recession in the labor and material 
costs of the business, the rates shall re- 
mai: in force until July 31, 1921. 


Small Mutual Company Allowed 
Different Rates for Stockholders. 

Permission has been granted by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission to 
the Driftwood Valley Telephone Co., of 
McCook, to allow stockholders to charge 
themselves but $10 a year while non-stock- 
holders shall pay $1.50 a month. It does 
it, however, on the condition that any 
subscriber not now a stockholder shall be 
permitted to become one on terms equi- 
table and fair to all. 

The company is a mutual farm line 
with a small investment and only 48 sub- 
scribers. It was begun for the purpose 
of giving telephone service to farmers 
who otherwise were not served, but in 
time others who did not want to buy 
stock, because only transients, secured 
service. Because the company was run- 
ning behind on its old assessment, the 
men who invested their money in it asked 
that a distinction in charges be made 
between them and those who did not 
desire to become stockholders. 





County Commissioners Boycott 
Nebraska Company at Valentine. 

Boycotting the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
because it raised rates 10 per cent is a 
popular pastime in Valentine, Neb. The 
lead was taken by the county commis- 
sioners, who ordered every telephone in 
the courthouse taken out. Manager Hun- 
ter waited a few days to see if the county 
board really meant it, and when he found 
it did, he removed all of the instruments. 
The Nebraska company recently pur- 
chased the exchange with others from 
the Wyoming & Nebraska companies, and 
the patrons think the Nebraska company 
took the first opportunity to boost rates. 


Higher Rates Denied—Free Ser- 
vice Ordered Abandoned. 

The Bertrand Telephone Co.’s applica- 

tion for an increase in rates has been 
denied by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission. In the order of dismissal 
the company was informed that if it got 
nto any financial straits later on, - it 
ight file a request with the commission 
r permission to dispense with the ur- 
ual amount of added exchange service 
at it now gives. 
The commission found that the value of 
tie property of the company upon which 
lividends might be paid was $19,000; that 
the income for the current year was 
“421 and expenses, $7,170, giving a net 
come of $1,251. Under this showing 
tLe commission could not justify any in- 
c:case in rates to its 376 subscribers. 


ae 


me 
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From its exchange at Bertrand the 
company furnishes free service to the ad- 
joining towns of Loomis, Funk, Axtell, 
Holdrege and Atlanta. The’ property 
was much depreciated when the present 
owners purchased it, and they have re- 
constructed it into an excellent property. 
The commission thinks the company is 
giving too much free service. The own- 
ers allege that competitive conditions 
compel it to do so. 

The commission responds, in its order, 
by saying that if the company will file 
the request, it will see that the free ser- 
vice evil is ended, and if, as a result, 
a discriminative condition in which the 
applicant company will be placed at a 
disadvantage results, the commission will 
undertake to remove the discrimination 
by proper orders on the other companies 
in that section and involved in any dis- 
crimination. 
Rates Raised Without Permission 

Made Temporary. 

The Brocket Farrners Telephone Co, 
serving 35 business, 43 residence, and 186 
rural stations at Brocket, N. D., was au- 
thorized by the state railroad commis- 
sion, on December 10, to continue to 
charge the rates effective January 1, 1920, 
namely, $3 per month for business, $2 per 
month for residence, and $2.50 per month 
for rural stations, pending evaluation by 
the commission of the company’s prop- 
erty. 

The company placed the foregoing rates 
in effect January 1, 1920, but did not place 
them on file with the commission for ap- 
proval. The officers of the company claim 
that they had no knowledge of the legal 
requirements. Inasmuch as no protests 
were made at the time of the increase 
and no subscribers appeared at the hear- 
ing, the commission agreed to allow the 
rates temporarily. 

Service connection charges in effect are 
to be reduced to the following schedule: 





Business Residence 
Instrument in place ..$1.50 $1e00 
Instrument not in place 2.00 1.50 
Moving instrument within same room $1 
Moving instrument from one room 


The commission ordered that a set of 
accounts be established immediately in 
accordance with the system prescribed for 
Class D companies by the commission in 
its order of March 5, 1916, and that par- 
ticular attention be given the depreciation 
account. Six per cent per annum of the 
value of the plant and equipment is to be 
set aside to provide for a depreciation 
reserve. 

In view of a large uncollected account, 
the commission ordered that all bills be 
rendered promptly at 25 cents higher than 
the foregoing net rates, with a discount 
of 25 cents when payment is made on or 
before the 15th of the current month. 
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North Dakota Rural Company In- 
creases Rates Temporarily. 

A temporary increase in rates, pending 
the completion of inventory of its prop- 
erty by the commission was granted the 
Lidgerwood Rural Telephone Co., oper- 
ating exchanges in Lidgerwood and Gene- 
seo, N. D., and one at Veblen, S. D., on 
December 10, by the state railroad com- 
mission. A total of 851 subscribers are 
served at the three exchanges. The tem- 
porary rates at the exchanges operated in 
North Dakota are: 


Lidgerwood Exchange: 


Individual line, business........... $3.00 
Individual line, residence.......... 1.75 
Patty Uae, FOSIGOMCe .... 6c cscccees 1.50 
RE SNEED Sancacsvacvcsctss 1.75 
3usiness extensions ............ .. Lov 
Residence extensions .............. 15 
Se Ee ee 25 
PE, EEE dn cawssesessscewas . 2 
Geneseo Exchange: 
Business multi-party .............. 250 
Residence multi-party ........... . 148 
Business extensions ............... 1.00 
Residence extensions ............. 75 


Subscribers are to be billed 25 cents 
per month in excess of the foregoing net 
rates, from which a discount of 25 cents 
per month is to be allowed when pay- 
ment is made on or before the 15th day 
of the current month. 

In the past the company set aside 10 
per cent per annum to provide for a de- 
freciation reserve, but no debits were 
placed against this account for replace- 
ments, so that the account has been treat- 
ed more as a surplus reserve account. The 
commission is of the opinion that 7 per 
cent will be adequate for depreciation, es- 
pecially in view of the large reserve al- 
ready established. 

The following service connection rates 
were found reasonable to be established, 
applicable to service connection in North 
Dakota : 


Business Residence 


Instrument in place ..$1.50 $1.00 

Instrument not in place 2.00 1.50 

Changing type of instrument or lo- 
ET shcdebskuena sa bbeweeawas esis $1.00 


Charged Discriminatory Rates— 
Proper Accounting Ordered. 
Pending the results of evaluation of its 


property by the North Dakota Railroad 
Commission, the Tri-County Telephone 
Co., of Petersburg, was authorized on 
December 10 by the commission to in- 
crease its local and rural rates, effective 
January 1. The company operates ex- 
changes at Petersburg, Niagara, and 
Dahlen, serving a total of 59 business, 71 
residence, and 296 rural stations. The 
outside plant consists of 210 miles of pole 
line carrying 406 miles of iron wire and 
1,352 feet of cable. Part of the plant 
is grounded and a part metallic. 

In the past the company has _ been 
charging discriminatory rates, in that 
non-stockholders were assessed $3 more 
per annum than stockholders. The pro- 
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posed schedule filed by the company 
showed a difference of $4 per annum in 
the rates for stockholders and non-stock- 
holders. The commission ordered that 
this discrimination in rates be discontin- 
ued and authorized the company to charge 
the following monthly rates: 


Business stations 

Residence stations 
Rural multi-party 
Business extension 
Residence extension 


The foregoing rates are based upon the 
understanding that the subscriber owns 
the substation equipment. Where the sub- 
station equipment is furnished by the 
company, an additional charge of 25 cents 
per month is made. 

Records of the company show that 
stockholders have been assessed 5 per cent 
per quarter on unpaid bills, while no such 
charge has been assessed non-stockholders 
for unpaid bills. The commission ordered 
that all bills be rendered promptly on the 
first of each month at a rate 25 cents 
higher than the foregoing net rates, from 
which a discount of 25 cents per month 
is to be allowed when payment is made 
on or before the 15th of the current 
month. 

Due to the failure of the company to 
keep a proper record of its revenues and 
expenses, it was impossible for the com- 
mission to fix a value on the company’s 
froperty, and the commission therefore 
_ ordered that the company’s accounts be 
immediately established in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s classification for Class C companies. 

In its application the Tri-County com- 
pany asked that a charge of 25 cents 
for pay stations be authorized. The vol- 
ume of this business not being indicated, 
the commission fixed a nominal pay sta- 
tion charge of 5 cents. 


North Dakota Company Granted 
Temporary Rate Increase. 


An order issued December 13 by the 
North Dakota Railroad Commission au- 
thorized the Cavalier Telephone Co., op- 
erating an exchange in Cavalier and serv- 
ing approximately 204 stations, to estab- 
lish the following rates, service connec- 
tion, and move charges on January 1, 
pending evaluation of its property by the 
commission : 


eee MNS i ook oe own sence $3.00 
Residence stations (wall set)....... 1.75 
eS Se ere 2.25 
Business extension ................ 1.00 
Residence extension .........../.. 50 
MEL TEE, Schoen cicsansacxevece 25 
SE EUs dah Sk ele ated dag 25 


Business stations on rural lines are to 
be 50 cents per month higher than rural 
rates. All bills for service are to be ren- 
dered promptly after the first of each 
month. Bills for main stations shall be 
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rendered at a gross rate 25 cents higher 
than the foregoing net rate, and a discount 
of 25 cents is allowed on all such bills 
paid on or before the 15th of the current 
month. 


SERVICE CONNECTION AND Move CHARGES. 


Instrument Instrument 
in place. not in place. 
ess sins $1.50 $2.00 
Residence -........ 1.00 1.50 
Changing location of instru- 
ment within same room.... 1.00 
Changing location of instru- 
ment from one room to an- 
ONE NE rac os i hee ee 2.00 
Change in type of instrument 1.00 


The company was ordered to set up and 
maintain a proper Class D accounting sys- 
tem as prescribed by the commission’s or- 
der of May 5, 1916, and set aside depre- 
ciation at the rate of % of 1 per cent 
monthly and maintain a proper deprecia- 
tion reserve: account. 


Rates Increased Pending Evalua- 
tion by Commission. 
Pending evaluation by the North Da- 
kota Railroad Commission of its proper- 
ty and the finding of reasonable rates in 
connection therewith, the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Starkweather, was author- 
ized by the commission on December 13 
to charge the following monthly rates for 
telephone service: 


I CN "5. cada weassoeed $3.00 
I Eg hoes on con weees 1.75 
Rural, grounded circuit .......... 1.25 
Business extensions .............. 1.00 
Residence extensions .............. 50 
Service stations, switching ....... 0 
Desk set, extra, residence ......... 25 


Service connection charges authorized 
are: 
Residence 


$1.00 
1.50 


Business 

Instrument in place ..$1.50 
Instrument not in place 2.00 
Change in location of subscribers 
set, within same room ........ 
Change in location of subscribers 
set, from one room to another on 
ee. eee 
Change in type of subscribers set.. 


2.00 
1.00 

Subscribers are to be billed promptly 
on the first of each month. Main sta- 
tion will be billed at a gross rate 25 cents 
higher than the foregoing net rates, and 
a discount of 25 cents allowed on all such 
bills paid on or before the 15th of the 
current month. 

The Farmers Telephone Co. is a domes- 
tic corporation with an authorized capital 
of $24,000, $6,780 in common stock out- 
standing, as of December 31, 1919. Two 
exchanges are operated, one at Stark- 
weather, serving 232 subscribers, and the 
other at Hampden, serving 35 subscribers. 
This stock is owned by 62 farmers living 
in the immediate territory, and nearly all 
of whom are users of the service. 

The Starkweather exchange was pur- 
chased in 1910 for $6,500. The Hamp- 
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cen exchange and farm lines were b. ‘jt’ 
by this organization. The Starkwea: er 
exchange was rebuilt in 1916 and 
Hampden in 1915, at which time 100-) ne 
switchboards were installed. 


@ 


Greaves (N. D.) Telephone Co. 1} n- 
creases Rates Temporarily. . 
The Greaves Telephone Co., of Ken- 
mare, N. D., was authorized by the state 
railroad commission on -December 13 to 
establish the following schedule of rates 
and service connection charges for ser- 

vice rendered on and after January | 


Ce Ne: a $3.00 
ee 2b 
Residence, one-party .............. 1.75 


Residence, two-party .............. 
Multi-party, rural, wall set 
Business extension .............+-- 
Business places on rural lines, extra .50 
Desk sets, extra, residence and rural 
MI Sy Fog w setae pasando 25 
Service station switching ........... 50 
SERVICE CONNECTION AND Move CHARGcEs. 
Business Residence 
Instrument in: place ..$1.50 $1.00 
Instrument not in place 2.00 1.50 
Changing location of subscribers set 
in same room 
Changing subscribers set from one 
room to another on same premises 2.()0) 
Changing type of instrument 1.00 


Subscribers.are to be billed 25 cents 
higher than the foregoing net rates and 
allowed a discount of 25 cents per month 
when payment is made before the 15th 
of the current month. 

The Greaves Telephone Co. operates 
two exchanges, one at Tolley, the other 
at Coteau, wall switches at Green, Grano, 
Niobe and Coulee, all in North Dakota, 
and a network of farm lines, all grounded 
circuits, there being in all 31 business, 41 
residences, 33 multi-party business, 15 
multi-party residence and 599 rural sta- 
tions served. 

The present management has made no 
thorough evaluation of the property. No 
record of structural cost is available. Ex- 
amination of the location of plant and 
other facts of record indicate that more 
than one-third of the applicant's property 
is located in Ward and Mountrail coun- 
ties, and the commission is therefore of 
the opinion that for the purpose of find- 
ing a basis for temporary rates a tenta- 
tive value of $35,000 should be used. 


Proper Accounting and Deprecia- 
tion Reserve Ordered. 

In granting an increase in rates to tlic 
Armour Telephone Co., operating an e> 
change at Armour, S. D., together wit! 
13 rural party lines connected with the ex 
change and serving a total of 496 station: 
and performing switching service for 1) 
farm telephones, the South Dakota Rai! 
road Commission recently ordered th 
company to keep its accounts in accord 
ance with the uniform system of ac 
counts prescribed by the commission. 

The company increases its rates from 
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odern Open Tank process commercial 
le treating plant. Western Wood Pre- 
rvers, Sandpoint, Idaho. (W.C. Assoc.) 


| 





Brush-treating pole. Note use of mop, 
which is more satisfactory than a brush. 

















What is the Life of a Pole? 


ECAY: destroys 95% of all poles. Insects destroy 4%. Mechanical 
abrasion destroys 1%. The life of a pole, therefore, depends almost 


entirely upon its resistance to decay. 


At the present rate of consumption the supply of cedar poles will soon be 
exhausted and more costly substitutes, of proper strength and serviceability, 
will have to be found, unless this tremendous waste from decay is checked. 


Fortunately the remedy is at hand. Carbosota Liquid 
Creosote Oil offers a practicable, effective and inexpensive 
means of meeting the situation. 

For nearly a century the unequalled properties of creo- 
sote oil as a wood preservative have been fully recognized. 
Experience has shown that non-pressure processes are the 
only practicable methods for treating cedar and chestnut 
poles; that the butts of all poles used in “permanent” con- 
struction should be treated by the Open Tank process, and 
that, for temporary lines, simple Surface treatment is en- 
tirely adequate. 

Carbosota Liquid Creosote Oil is the standard wood pre- 
servative for all non-pressure treatments. 


The Barrett Company offers you, free of charge, the 
services and advice of its technical experts for determining 
upon a standard practice of wood-preservation, adapted to 
your particular conditions and requirements. Ask for Pole 


Folder, No. 406. 


(Poles should be thoroughly seasoned, especially when sur- 
face treatments are to be applied, and the portion to be treated 
carefully cleaned of all adhering inner bark.) 
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Decay is the greatest enemy of poles. Creosoting 


protects poles effectively, 
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$1.50 for business and $1 for residence 
telephones to the following schedule: 


ee ee $2.25 
ee 1.75 
Residence, main line .............. 1.50 
Residence, party line ............. 1.25 
eS ee 1.25 
RP OU ED occ aienedncescsecs 225 
STIR 535505 ooh o bo. 5 om ahoins OU 
ES ea ae whine Gee 


Exchange rates to be payable monthly 
in advance, and rural party line rates to 
be paid quarterly in advance. Subscribers 
are to be billed in an amount 25 cents 
per month per telephone in excess of the 
net rates for exchange and rural service, 
from which a discount of 25 cents per 
month is to be allowed where the ex- 
change rental is paid monthly in advance 
on or before the 15th day of the current 
month, and where the rural party line 
rental is paid quarterly in advance on or 
before the last day of the first month of 
the current quarter. 

No detailed inventory of the company’s 
plant and equipment has ever been made 
and no valuation of the property has 
heretofore been fixed by the board. The 
property was purchased by the present 
stockholders in 1908, and it was consid- 
ered at that time that there was a plant 
value of $8,000, there being only 100 tele- 
phones then in operation. 

From a comparison with the valuation 
of other companies of similar size and 
character, the commission fixed $22,000 
as a fair and reasonable valuation of the 
company’s plant for rate-making pur- 
poses. 

During past years, the company has 
paid annual dividends equivalent to 7 per 
cent of the property, even though the reve- 
nues received for certain years were not 
more than sufficient to meet operating ex- 
penses and provide a reasonable allow- 
ance for depreciation reserve. The com- 
mission ordered the company to set aside 
6 per cent per annum for a depreciation 
reserve, before paying future dividends. 


Small South Dakota Company In- 
creases Local Rates. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commis- 
sion issued an order recently which grant- 
ed permission to the Winfred Telephone 
Co., operating an exchange in Winfred 
and serving 21 business and 44 residence 
stations, to increase its monthly rates 
from $2 to $2.25 for individual line busi- 
ness, $1.25 to $1.50 for individual line res- 
idence, and $1 to $1.25 for party line res- 
idence, effective January 1. Subscribers 
are to be billed 25 cents per month per 
telephone higher than: the foregoing net 
rates, from which a discount of 25 cents 
rer month is allowed when payment is 
made before the 15th of the current 
month 

The present owners purchased the out- 
standing capital- stock on August 12, 1920, 


for a consideration of $1,500. No in- 
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ventory of the plant has ever been taken 
or valuation made, and the records of the 
company were so incomplete that it was 
impossible for the commission to deter- 
mine the original cost of construction. 

However, from all of the evidence ad- 
duced at the hearing, and by a compari- 
son of the plant with others of like size, 
character and condition, which have been 
accurately inventoried and valued, the 
commission is of the opinion that $2,000 
is a fair and reasonable value of the com- 
pany’s property for rate-making purposes. 

At the time of the hearing, the man- 
ager testified that he was employing two 
operators at $50 a month each; that the 
Winfred exchange was bearing half the 
salary of a lineman, or $75 a month; but 
that arrangements had been made to em- 
ploy in the future one operator at $50 per 
month and a local manager at $125 per 
man, this local manager to act as trouble- 
man and relief operator. The company 
has enlarged its quarters for the purpose 
of providing the local manager with a 
home, the manager to be furnished rent, 
light and fuel free. The rental expense 
of the company was increased by this 
move from $18 to $35 per month. 

In its opinion on this matter, the com- 
mission states: 

“Tt is clear to this board that this ex- 
change is entirely too small to warrant 
the employment of a manager and line- 
man. If it is the intention, as testified, 
to increase the service by adding an all- 
night emergency service, it is probable 
that the company should employ two op- 
erators. We are at a loss to know just 
what a local manager would do with his 
time, except in the capacity of an opera- 
tor. Certainly only a small part of his 
services will be required in the repair and 
upkeep of the plant. - 

It is stated in the testimony that he 
will be employed by the surrounding rural 
lines to a certain extent, and his earnings 
at the rate of 75 cents per hour turned 
into the treasury of the Winfred Tele- 
phone Co. There is no testimony as to 
the extent of this work, and the returns 
are therefore problematical. 

It is quite clear to us that only such 
items cf expense as are actually neces- 
sary for the purpose of operating and 
maintaining the property should be con- 
sidered here. In a plant of this size the 
closest economy and most efficient man- 
agement is required, if losses are to be 
avoided. Experience has clearly demon- 
strated that there is a limit or rate level, 
beyond which the service will not sell.” 

It is estimated that the new rates will 
yield a net return of 7 per cent on the 
fair value of the property. 


Charged Same Rate for Party and’ 
Individual Line Service. 
Authority to charge thé following 
schedule of rates for telephone service in 
Prairie City, Ore., was granted the C. A. 
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Bradford’s Telephone Lines by the s 


public service commission in an oJ 


ler 
issued recently: 

Unlimited Business Service— 
PRY TONE occ scsi bw bs cosine es $2.50 
ci ae eee 00 
SS ee eer ee TH) 
Extension without bell........ . 5 
Extension with bell.............. 90 

Unlimited Residence Service— 
re 25 
POCAEEY “TURE ok ccidic ctae'vcc’ 1.75 
Seer p | 
Extension without bell.......... 50 
Extension with bell.............. 65 
Desk sets, additional............. 25 
Rural switching service......... 3.00 


The company furnishes service to ap- 
proximately 113 subscribers, exclusive of 
the subscribers on farmer-owned lines. 

The commission found the records of 
the company very incomplete, and for 
rate-making purposes fixed the fair value 
of the property as $14,120. The company 
was ordered to set aside $657 per annum 
to provide for a depreciation reserve. 

In the past the company charged the 
same rate for individual and party line 


service. The commission ordered that 
this discrimination in rates be discon- 
tinued. 





Bryan (Texas) Telephone Co. Al- 
lowed Rate Increase. 

An increase in telephone rates was 
granted the ‘Bryan Telephone Co., of 
Bryan, Texas, by the city commission re- 
cently of 50 cents per month on both busi- 
ness and residence telephones. 

The city recently appointed a commit- 
tee to make an investigation of the tele- 
phone company’s books and accounts. 
The result of the investigation was the 
increase granted, which will make the 
cost of a business telephone $4 and a 
residence telephone $2.50 per month, ei- 
fective January 1. 


Exchange Unnecessary—Service 
Rates Established. 

In an order issued December 20, the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission  dis- 
missed the complaint of Glenon C. Web! 
against the Clark County Telephone Co 
requesting the commission to require the 
company to restore a telephone exchang 
at Curtiss, as formerly maintained b; 
the Curtiss & Withee Telephone C 
However, the commission ordered th 
Clark County Telephone Co. to esta! 
lish single party business service at Ct 
tiss at $86 per year and single party re 
dence at $74 per year. 

At the hearing, it developed that ' 
Curtiss & Withee Telephone Co., 0 
to its inability to place the exchang 
a paying basis, was negotiating wit! 
Clark County Telephone Co. for the sale 
of its system, or for some arrangem."' 
whereby its lines could receive switchin: 
service at Owen or Abbotsford from th 
Clark County Telephone Co. These 
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Let the Figures Determine the 
Batteries You Use 


Comparative tests made by leading telephone 
companies and tabulated on the battery rec- 
ord sheets supplied by us, furnish evidence of 
a most conclusive nature. And this evidence 
is invariably in favor of French Batteries. 


These tests take into consideration amperage, 
voltage, replacements, and time. So gratify- 
ing are the results that general adoption of 
French Batteries follows as a matter of course. 











You wish to use as regular equipment the bat- 
teries giving most service per dollar invested. 
Then try French Batteries and keep a 

record. The figures will, in all prob- 
ability, be an agreeable surprise. 
A barrel of batteries consti- 
tutes the usual initial or- 
der. Order the bar- 


rel today. 


Order a 
Trial 
Barrel 


TODAY! 








FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. - Madison, Wis. 


Newark, N. J. Chicago Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta 
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negotiations finally resulted in the trans- 
fer of the telephone system at Curtiss to 
the Clark County Telephone Co., with 
the exception of the rural line which 
was retained by the Curtiss & Withee 


Co. under a roadway contract for switch- 


ing at Owen. ; 

The purchasing company, finding that 
a majority of the Curtiss patrons would 
prefer connection with Abbotsford to a 
connection with Owen, arranged for the 
construction of metallic circuits from 
Abbotsford to Curtiss to serve the Cur- 
tiss subscribers on a party line basis. 
The Curtiss exchange was then removed 
during the summer of 1920. 

The petitioners desired the restoration 
of the exchange because they wished to 
facilitate communication between the vil- 
lage and the surrounding rural population 
and desired the privacy of single party 
service, particularly for the business tele- 
phones. The found, how- 
ever, from the data at hand, that a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers could not 
be secured at Curtiss and in the sur- 
rounding territory to justify the opera- 
tion: of an exchange, and therefore dis- 


commission 


missed the complaint. 


Asks Permission to Purchase Rock 
County (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Application for the purchase of the 

Rock County Telephone Co., of Janesville, 

Wis., was filed by the Wisconsin Tele- 

phone Co, last month with the Wisconsin 

Railroad The commission 

set the hearing for December 23. 

In addition to the consolidation, the 
Wisconsin company asks permission to 
increase rates. The terms of the purchase 
as given by the application call for $190,- 
000, of which the Wisconsin company 
will pay $170,000 for the exchange and 
lines in Janesville, and $20,000 for the 
Rock County and 
equipment. 


Commission. 


company’s toll lines 


Direct Connection Between Fond 
du Lac and Byron, Wis. 


In an order recently, in 
the matter of the alleged refusal of service 
by the Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co. 
to G. I. Edwards and others residing in 
the town of Byron, Fond du Lac county, 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
directs the Theresa Union Telephone Co., 
within 30 days of the date of the order, 
to provide telephone service affording 
direct connection with the Fond du Lac 
exchange of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for the complainants named. 

At the hearing it developed that the 
Theresa Union Telephone Co. objected to 
the extension of the lines of the Fond 
du Lac Rural Telephone Co. in this ter- 
ritory for the reason that it had a toll 
line extending from Theresa to Fond du 
Lac on which some of the lines of the 


issued 
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Fond du Lac Rural Telephone Co. are 
strung. The Theresa Union company 
proposed that it would arrange to give 
the complaining parties direct connection 
with the Fond du Lac exchange of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. by means of a 
circuit strung on this toll lead. 


Local and Rural Rates Increased 
in Beetown, Wis. 
Telephone rates of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Beetown, Wis., will be in- 
creased to the following schedule under 
an order issued December 20 by the state 
railroad commission: 


Rates per Rates 

half year. per mo. 
One-party ...... $9.00 
Business two-party ...... 8.10 
3usiness extension . 3.00 
Residence one-party 8.10 
Residence two-party 7.50 
Residence four-party ..... 6.00 
Residence extension . 2.40 

Per quarter. 

$6.00 

4.50 


Business 


Rural business 
Rural residence 
: Per year. 


Rural switching service.. .$3.00 1.50 


The usual 25 cents per month discount 
is allowed for prompt payment of bills. 

This increase in rates affects 2,153 sub- 
scribers served by the company at its 
exchanges in Lancaster, Beetown, Glen 
Haven, Cassville, Potosi, Hurricane, 
Bloomington, and Bagley. 

A value of $79,204.36 for the property 
and plant of the company, was used for 
rate-making purposes. 


Junction City (Wis.) Rural Com- 
pany Allowed Rate Increase. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
on December 20 authorized the Junction 
City Rural Telephone Co., of Junction 
City, to increase its monthly rates for 
telephone service, effective January 1, as 
follows: 


Old. New. 


2.00 


1 50 


Single-line service 
Two-party line service 


Multi-party service 1.00 


order the commission 
that the company 
subscribers with batteries. 


In its 
mended 


recom- 
furnish the 


Wisconsin Company Ordered to 
Extend and Improve Service. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
issued an order recently in the case of 
Charles Baker vs. the Seymour-Shiocton 
Telephone Co., ordering the company to 
extend service to the several parties men- 
tioned in the order and to make the fol- 
lowing service improvements: 

(a) Make regular inspections of the 
entire system with necessary repairs and 
replacements not less than once each 
year. 

(b) Publish a directory covering each 
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exchange and containing necessary 
formation and rules for subscribers. 

(c) Reduce all rural circuits so tha 
more than 15 stations are connected \ 
any circuit. 

(d) Eliminate all cross talk and 
cessive noise by making such change 
the line and equipment as are necessary. 

(e) Otherwise comply fully with 
standards of telephone service establishe: 
by the commission under date of Augu 
13, 1914. 

The service improvements ordered are 
required to be completed on or before 
July 1, 1921. 


Increase in Rates Granted Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. 

Authority to increase rates at its Wau- 
paca, Green Lake, and Mazomanie ex- 
changes was granted the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., in an order issued December 
31 by the state railroad commission. The 
monthly rates at the various exchanges 

are: 
Waupaca. Green Mazo- 


Lake. manie. 
One-party, business ...$3.50 $3.00 $3.00 
Two-party, business .. 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Four-party, business 
Extension, business 
One-party, residence 
Two-party, residence.. 
Four-party, residence... 150 = 1.50 
Extension, residence.. _ .7! 15 TH 
Rural multi-party é 2.00 2.00 
Switching service 

annum ) 


1.00 1.00 
200 2 iW) 
ito 6G 


In its application the company asked 
authority to charge 75 cents per month 
for switching service, including rental 
charge for transmitters. Inasmuch as the 
majority of roadway companies receiving 
switching service do not rent instruments 
from the Wisconsin company, the com- 
mission authorized a charge of $7.50 per 
annum, which charge is not to include 
rental of instruments. 


Deerfield (Wis.) Telephone Co 
Increases Rates. 

The Deerfield Telephone Co. was au- 
thorized by the Wisconsin Railroad Com 
mission recently to increase its rates for 
rural service, effective January 1, 1921, 
to the following schedule: 

Gross Net 
Rural business, wall tele- 

phone (metallic circuit) ..$27.00 $ 
Rural residence, wall tele- 

phone (metallic circuit).. 
Rural business, wall tele- 

phone (grounded circuit) 
Rural residence, wall tele- 
phone (grounded circuit) 
Desk telephones, rural busi- 
ness or residence, extra... 
Desk telephones, local resi- 
dence, extra ois Lee 


94.00 
94.00 


91.00 


The company operates an exchange © 
302 subscribers in the village of Deerfield 
The value of the property used for the 
purposes of this case was $16,710. 
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E-616 
60 Switchboards, 3 wire, 25 


| KW, 250 volt. 
| Location — 


Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


17894 

19914 lbs. Rubber Tape, 34” 
wide, %4-lb. rolls, adhesive 
rubber, cloth back. 


Location—Philadelphia, Pa. 


3484 

194,671 lbs. Copper Wire, 
hard drawn tinned No. 14, 
B & S, tw.pi. 3/64” R.S.B. 
W. P. 


Location — Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
E-1251 
53,298 Ibs. Plain Copper 


Wire, hard drawn steel, No. 
7 gauge, low carbon. 


Location—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3441 
98 Resonators, 27 cu. ft., 


with racks and stands. Res- | 
onating board for holding | 


telephone sounder with key ; 
double swing arm and swiv- 
eled hood 10% inches high, 
arm spread 151%”, with mes- 
sage rack and stand. All 
parts finished in black Ja- 
pan. 


Location—Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Central Division 





19048 


10 Desks, Chief Operator, 
No. 14, W. E. Complete 
with sundry type desks. 


Location—Chicago, Ill. 


969 


1,550 Payout Reels, a hori- 
zontal frame with reels to 
be carried by two men for 
distributing wire. 


Location—Hawthorne, III. 


19050 


6 Relay Rack Bays, SW 6 T 
2279 33 GI. 


Location—Chicago, III. 


South western 
Division 


110 Payout Reels. 


Location — San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS 


LIST NO. 13 
Sold by Negotiation 


HOW TO ORDER 


All orders and negotiations for 
materials offered in this list must 
be addressed to the Depot Quar- 
termaster of the Division where 
material is located. These di- 
visions and the addresses of con- 
trolling offices are given below. 
To obtain a complete list of ma- 
terials not listed in this advertise- 
ment, clip and mail the attached 
coupon. 





List of Divisions and 


Controlling Offices 


Eastern Division 


59th St. and Ist Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Central Division 
1819 West 39th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Southern Division 


Transportation Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Division 
San Antonio, Texas 


Northeastern Division 
Army Supply Base 
Boston, Mass. 


> ti 
Chief, Salce Promotion | IMPORTANT 
Director of Sales, Room } 


2515, Munitions Build- | Mail Coupon to 
ing, Washington, D. C. ) This Address 


Kindly send M. & E. M. List No. 13 


ae ak bate eee in its. entirety. 
Eo dic cnkdvdewesuassasnencee 
INU. oo ve cnsu eed «**saukewens 
0 DOE ee BOG ic ovcdensde 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings 
CALIFORNIA. 

December 22: The Klamath Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating in 
southern Oregon and Siskiyou county, 
authorized to place in effect a schedule 
of charges for long distance toll ser- 
vice that will place its rates on a parity 
with those charged by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. These charges 

apply only to service in California. 
FLorIDA. 

December 18: The Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., of Tampa, authorized to in- 
crease rates. 

December 23: The East Florida Tele- 
phone Co., of Dunnellon, authorized to 
charge the following rates for telephone 
service: Business, one-party, $3.25; busi- 
ness extension, $1; residence, one-party, 
$2; residence extension, $1; desk equip- 
ment (additional), 25 cents; and joint 
user rate, 50 cents. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 31: The Breckenridge Tele- 
phone Co., of Breckenridge, authorized 
to increase its local and rural rates. 

December 31: The commission au- 
thorized the Sterling-Amboy Telephone 
Co., of Amboy and Mapleton, to charge 
$1.50 net per month for rural party line 
service and establish a toll charge be- 
tween Amboy and Mapleton of 10 cents 
for each five-minute call, plus a charge 
of 5 cents for each additional minute. 
Service connection charges were also au- 
thorized. 

January 14: MHearing at Goodhue on 
application of the G. O. Miller Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates at Goodhue and White Rock. 

Missouri. 

December 18: Order issued August 
6, 1919, directing the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause why its toll 
rates at Kansas City should be con- 
tinued, dismissed, the commission finding 
that the Kansas City company does not 
ewn any toll lines, and only participated 
in charging the rates by virtue of long 
distance business passing through its 
exchange. 

December 30: The LaBelle Telephone 
Construction Co., of LaBelle and New- 
ark, and the Knox City Telephone Co., 
of Knox City, authorized to increase 
rates for 13 months, effective January 1. 

December 30: The commission au- 
thorized the Napoleon Telephone Co., of 
Napoleon and Wellington; the Harrison 
County Mutual Telephone Co., of Brook- 
lvn and Martinsville; the Kingston Tele- 
phone Exchange, of Kingston; and the 
Auxvasse Telephone Exchange, of Aux- 
vasse, to increase rates temporarily for 
a 13-month period, effective January 1. 

December 30: Order issued suspend- 
ing proposed advance in rates for the 
Machens-Westalton Telephone Co., of 
Machens, for a period of 120 days, from 
January 1 to April 30, 1921. 

December 30: Supplemental order is- 
sued authorizing the Farmers Telephone 
Co., of Versailles, to increase rates for 
13 months, effective January 1. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 28: Application filed by the 
Oakdale Telephone Co., a new corpora- 
tion formed for the purpose of taking 
over the property of the Cedar County 
Mutual Telephone Co., for permission to 
issue $13,500 worth of stock to com- 
plete purchase. 

December 28: Application of the Mon- 
roe Telephone Co., for permission to in- 
crease certain residence rates, dismissed 
by commission without prejudice to a 
new application being filed. 
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December 29: In the matter of the 
application of the Farmers’ Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Winnetoon, for permission 
to increase rates 25 cents a month on 
all classes of service, it was ordered that 
company be permitted to do so for six 
months, on condition that quarterly re- 
ports be filed. 

December 29: Application filed by the 
Ararpahoe Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase rates on individual and 
two-party telephones to persons outside 
the city limits. 

December 29: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Driftwood Mutual Co., 
of McCook, for permission to establish 
a rate for non-stockholding subscribers, 
it was ordered that a rate of $1.50 a 
month be included in the schedule of the 
company. 

December 29: In the matter of the 
service complaints filed by T. C. John- 
son and others against the Oconto Tele- 
phone Co., ordered that a hearing there- 
on be granted, to be held at Oconto on 
January 5. 

December 29: In the matter of the 
application of the Arcadia Electric 
Light & Telephone Co. for permission 
te continue its rule of requiring month- 
ly payment in advance for farm service, 
it appearing that the rule is reasonable 
and the quarterly arrangement provided 
for in the recent order fixing rates 
would work a hardship to the farmers, 
authority granted. 

December 31: In the matter of the 
application of the Central Telephone Co., 
of Greeley, for permission to issue a 
stock dividend, commission finds a fair 
value of property, now capitalized at 
$25,000, to be $35,000, and authorizes 
stock dividend under certain conditions. 

December 31: Supplemental order is- 
sued authorizing Central Telephone Co., 
of Greeley, to increase farm rate from 
$18 to $20 per annum, it appearing that 
the original order of October 30, 1920, 
denying such increase does not provide 
sufficient revenue to meet operating ex- 
penses and 8 per cent dividend return al- 
lowed. 

New Jersey. 

December 18: Petition of the Way- 
side Telephone & Auto Service Co., 
chartered under the laws of Delaware, 
asking for permission to issue 60,000 
shares of stock in New Jersey denied. 
The company planned to install a sys- 
tem of wayside telephone for the assis- 
tance of motorists having trouble with 
their cars while on the road. Inasmuch 
as the company has acquired no property 
in New Jersey, the commission stated 
that the company did not cothe within 
the term public utility and dismissed the 
petition. 

New York. 

January 7: Hearing at New York City 
on petition of the New York Telephone 
Co. in regard to increasing rates, tolls, 
and rentals in New York City. No. 7720. 

NortH CArRoriNa. 

December 16: The Mooresville Tele- 
phone Co., of Mooresville, authorized by 
the commission to increase its monthly 
rates as follows: Single-party, business, 
$3.25; party line, business, $2.75; single 
party, residence, $2.25; two-party, resi- 
dence, $2; four-party, residence, $1.50; 
extension telephone, $1; extension bells, 
25 cents; and desk and cordage sets 
(extra), 25 cents. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 18: Hearing at Oklahoma 
City on the valuation of the property 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The determination of the valuation is for 
the purpose of showing proof that the 
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company is entitled to a further increase 
in rates. 
OREGON. 

November 12: The commission ay- 
thorized the Calapooia Telephone Co., of 
Sutherlin, to increase rates for telephone 
service. 

November 29: The commission au- 
thorized the McMinnville Local & Long 
Distance Telephone Co., of McMinnville, 
and the C. A. Bradford’s Telephone 
Lines, of Prairie City, to increase rates, 

December 14: The Sheridan-Willa- 
mina Telephone Co. authorized to in- 
crease rates for service in Sheridan and 
Willamina. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

December 22: Order issued permit- 
ting the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania to file a new tariff, effective Jan- 
uary 21, eliminating war tax on toll calls. 


SoutH Dakota. 

December 24: The Gary Telephone 
Co. authorized to increase rates for ser- 
vice in Gary and vicinity. 

December 24: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Steninger Telephone Co., of 
Parker, Hurley, and Monroe, to continue 
in effect schedule of rates allowed to be 
charged in an order issued February 25. 


WISCONSIN. 

December 24: Order issued authoriz- 
ing S. V. Topping, who owns and op- 
erates that portion of the Adams County 
Telephone Co.’s lines located in Saratoga, 
to increase rates from $1 to $1.50 per 
month. U-2307. 

December 29: The commission au- 
thorized the Muscoda Telephone Co., of 
Muscoda, to charge $18 per annum for 
rural party line service and $6 per an- 
num for rural switching service. 

December 31: The Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., of Madison, authorized to 
issue $10,000 of its capital, $6,000 of 
its 7 per cent serial notes, and $28,500 of 
its first mortgage bonds for the purpose 
ef acquiring all the property of the Min- 
eral Point Telephone Co., together with a 
stock of material and supplies, cash and 
sundry assets, free and clear of all en- 
cumbrances. 

December 31: The Juneau Telephone 
Co., of Juneau, furnishing service to 198 
subscribers, authorized to increase its 
rates from $1.25 to $1.75 per month. 

December 31: The Jefferson Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Jefferson, authorized 
to increase its rates from $1.25 to $1.75 
per month. The company furnishes ser- 
vice to 177 subscribers. 

December 31: Order issued approving 
proposed sale and purchase of telephone 
exchanges, toll lines, etc., by the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., the Chippewa 
County Telephone Co., and the Cornell 
Telephone Co. 

December 31: Authority granted the 
La Fayette County Telephone Co., of 
Gratiot and Wiota, and the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., of Waupaca, Green Lake, 
and Mazomanie, to increase rates. | 

December 31: Orders issued authoriz- 
ing the Hartford Rural Telephone Co., 
ot Hartford; the Rural Telephone Co., 
of Waupaca; the Princeton Telephone 
Co., of Princeton; the Hartford & Sales 
ville Telephone Co., of Hartford; and 
the Rubicon Telephone Co., of Hartford, 
to increase rates for rural line service 
from $15 to $21 per annum. 

December 31: The commission au- 
thorized the Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co., of Oshkosh, to increase its 
rate for rural line service from $15 to 
$27 per annum, and the Almond Tele- 
phone Co., of Almond, to increase its 
rates from $18 to $24 per annum for 


‘rural line service. 
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“Y AERIAL CABLE RINGS 

















Built to (Patented) 
Higher Standards ATTACH BY HAND WITHOUT TROUBLE 
The illustrations below show how easily this is 
The longer life of Oshkosh Construction done. These rings are attached by hand in a 
Posten dl are ‘ fraction of the time consumed for rings requir- 
ools is due to the better materials and ing a tool or plier. 
workmanship that go inco them. Once installed, BONITAS hold so securely that 


not even a cable pull will displace them. 
These rings will last for years as they are made 


fa of a high carbon special sectioned steel wire, 
0 hot galvanized after forming. 
Standardized by the A. T. & T. Co. and widely 
& used by all of the Associated Bell Companies, 
as well as the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
and many of the leading railroads. 


Construction Tools Furnished in six sizes. 


A full set of samples on request. 





are produced from finest grade steel and wood, 
by men long skilled in the work. Before it CAMERON APPLIANCE Co. 
leaves the plant, each tool is subjected to a 84 Waters Ave. Everett, Mass. 
triple inspection. It is because these higher 
standards have always been maintained that 
more Oshkosh Tools are sold than of all other 
makes combined. 











Ask your jobber. 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


900 Tell Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin ‘eB - 
Just place the right Squeeze the body of ring Then snap this hook 
oee ‘ hand hook over the and force left hand hook up and over the 


strand. under the strand. strand. 



































‘““NAUGLE”’POLES| [___ NoRTHERN.WESTERN 


Plain or Butt Treated. Largest Stocks. CEDAR POLES 


READY FOR IMME DIATE SHIPMENYD 





A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 








NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 
Main Office: 50 €. Madison St. CHICAGO T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 














NORTHERN CE DAR POLES WESTERN 
BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NORTHERN or WESTERN 
THE B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. oF Plain or Butt Treated 





Telephone Construction Material, Equipment and Supplies THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 
Desteueese SPOKANE, WASH. 
LEICH Telephones, Switchboards and Ringing Machines 


ROEBLING 


Double Galvanized Duluth Log RVI CE 
| 
| 
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TELEPHONE € ompany 
WIRE 


E. B. B., B. B. and Steel Grades 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Duluth, 





| P O L Minnesota 

















RELIABLE from firms that are equipped to supply the needs of the in- 
TELEPHONE dustry may be obtained by patronizing the advertisers on 


SUPPLIES ‘Pac 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 




















New Telephone Companies and 


Incorporations. 


Delavan, Minn.—The Delevan Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000. The incorpo- 
_rators and officers of the new company 
are: A. M. Wallace, president; George 
Root, vice-president; Andrew Carson, 
secretary; and Oliver Perrizo, treasurer, 
all of Delavan. 

Hardin, Mont.—The Hardin-Custer 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated by 
C. S. Eder, T. H. Burke, and D. 
Carper, with a capitalization of $10,000. 

Paulding, Ohio—The Paulding Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by W. H. Snook, 
F. C. Dubar, M. G. Burns, W. H. Miller, 
and S. L. McMillan. 


Construction. 


Broadus, Mont.—The Eastern Mon- 
tana Telephone Co. has announced that 
the stringing of its wires is going for- 
ward rapidly and an early completion 
of its lines is contemplated. This will 
establish telephone service in Broadus. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Greenfield, Ind—Work is now under 
way by the Greenfield Telephone Co. on 
the remodeling of the interior of its 
building, to prepare the rooms for the 
installation of a new toll board and 
other equipment, which was shipped from 
Chicago recently. The company has al- 
ready put up and cut into service 11,800 
feet of cable and about 50 new cable 
terminals. 

Lexington, Ky.—Work is ‘now under 
way on improvements in the equipment 
of the Fayette Home Telephone Co. New 
equipment has already been installed, ana 
the company is now engaged in enlarging 
its local switchboard and laying new 
cable. General improvements are also 
being made to the office building. 

Somerset, Pa—Plans are being made 
by the Economy Telephone Co. for the 
further extension of its lines between 
Somerset and Meyersdale. The lines in 
Somerset are to be placed in underground 
conduits, and the service extended into 
the territory north of Somerset. The 
company is owned by residents of Somer- 
set county, and serves 2,200 patrons in 
Somerset, Meyersdale, Berlin, Salisbury, 





Grantsville, Confluence, Rock- 
ford, and Friedens. 

Seattle, Ore—The Pacific Telephone § 
Telegraph Co. is erecting four buildings 
including a main office and exchange tg 
be 10 stories in height, and three substa- 
tions at an aggregate cost of $2,300,000. 


Financial. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Northwestern 
Ohio Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000 to $125,000. 


Miscellaneous. 


Valley Mills, Texas—The Valley Mills 
Telephone Exchange has been sold by 
A. A. Warrington to Louis Smith, form- 
erly of the Mosheim Telephone Ex- 
change, of Mosheim. 

Othello, Wash—The Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co. has been sold by 
J. M. Moorman to John M. Phillips, who 
held a claim against it. 

Toledo, Wash.—The Toledo Telephone 
Co. has been sold by Robert Bailey to C. 
B. Weatherwax for $3,000. The new 
owner intends to improve the system and 
give the patrons continuous _ service. 


Addison, 
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FOR SALE 


This Company will, in January, 1921, 
cut over to a new type of switchboard. 


We therefore will have for sale, the 
following equipment and will accept an 
offer for the entire board or any por- 
tion thereof. 








6—sections, 3 positions each and one single 
position square of American Electric 
Common Battery Switchboard, equipped 
with (2460) answering lines, multiple 
jacks, (90) cord circuits and auxiliary 
apparatus complete with cabling. 

1—Chief Operator’s Desk. 

1—Information Desk. 

1—Power Switchboard. 


1—Relay and intermediate rack complete 
with 2460 Relays and Coils. 


1—Complete Duplicate set of Charging Ma- 
chines. 


1—-Set Ringing Machines. 


36—100 pair Sterling Heat Coil and Carbon 
Terminal Heads, and a large amount of 
auxiliary equipment. 


This switchboard is now ready for inspec- 


tion and can be seen in operation, or a de- 
tailed listing will be sent on request. 


The Mansfield Telephone Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 





WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
ON CABLE AND WIRE 


3900 feet Cable, 25 pair, Paper and 
lead No. 20. 

1800 feet Cable, 25 pair, Paper and 
lead, No. 18 


6000 feet Cable, 16 pair, No. 20. 

500 feet Cable, lead covered, No. 22, 
2 laps of silk, one cotton. 

We also have a large stock of switch 

board wire, bridle wire, etc. 


MANN ELECTRIC CO., 


FOR SALE—On account of removal 
to our new building, we offer for sale 
a complete central office equipment 
now in service at York, Nebraska. 
Eight position Kellogg Common Bat- 
tery multiple local board, four party 
harmonic ringing, 1100 lines equipped; 
four position toll board, 40 lines 
equipped; combined main and interme- 
diate frame, power panel and all asso- 
ciated apparatus for complete central 
office, with the exception of batteries 
and charging machine. Equipment in 
good condition and giving excellent 
service. We invite inspection of this 
equipment while it is still in service. De- 
livery in January or February, 1921. 
Priced for quick sale. Address Geo. K. 
Gann, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—Two two-hundred line 
Stromberg-Carlson Magneto Switch- 
boards, 180 and 60 lines equipped. 300 
compact type four-bar telephones and 
15 miles No. 14 B. B. iron telephone 
wire. Address Roanoke Telephone Co., 
Roanoke, Indiana. 











519 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Use 
Transmitter 
Cups 


Patented and Improved 
Price, 50 Cents each 


The J. COLLINS CO. 
Quaker City, Ohio 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Wire Chief—man quali- 
fied by experience and past record to 
handle troublemen, testers and office 
records of Trouble Dept. Must be 
able to furnish A-1 reference as to | 
ability to secure results. Address 446l, 
care of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—Man with general tele- 
phone experience, especially construc- 
tion. Must be energetic and able to 
handle men. Submit reference and 
advise as to experience and _ salary. 
Plant in Indiana in city of 10,000. Ad- 
dress 4476, care of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—Manager for small tele- 
phone company in Central Illinois, op- ° 
erating two magneto exchanges a few 
miles apart. Address Secretary, 604 
Joliet National Bank Bldg., Joliet, Ill. 

WANTED-—First-class cable splicer 
for permanent construction and main- 
tenance work at Terre Haute. Ad- 
dress 4473, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As manager 
and plant man by all-’round telephone 
man; 21 years’ experience; married 
Address 4481, care of TELEPHONY. _ 


WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE—Tele- 
phone Exchange in Michigan of 200 
stations with toll connections. Address 
4470, care TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—A number of Kellogg ‘ 
B. Wall type phones with shelf. Ad- 
dress 4474, care of TELEPHONY. 
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